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I" is to be regretted that the promised life of Mr. Burke, 

which was to have accompanied the edition of his works, 
has not yet made its appearance. Proceeding from the pen 
of a friend who had such near and familiar access to him 
during his life, and to whom the arrangement of his familiar 
letters and posthumous writings was confided at his death, 
such a work would at least have had the advantage of unde- 
niable authenticity. As to the biographical sketches of Bisset 
and M‘Cormick, they are not memoirs befitting the name 
and character of so eminent a man; and hitherto the life of 
Burke seems to have been little more than a pretence for 
publishing huge volumes of contemporaneous history, which 
would have almost equally served for the lives of twenty other 
persons. It is indeed true that the period, during which he 
flourished, was one of the most memorable in our annals: 
for it comprehended the acquisition of one empire in the 
East, —the loss of another in the West, — and the awful events 
of the French Revolution. ‘These great transactions, how- 
ever, ought not to occupy too wide a space in his memoirs, 
but should be mentioned incidentally, and with no more mi- 
nuteness than is necessary to prevent confusion, and to pre- 
serve unbroken the thread of the narrative. 

Any writer may eke out a quarto volume with declamations 
about the American war, laborious conjectures as to the author 
of Junius’s Letters, and diatribes on the French Revolution : 
but a book so manufactured, under whatever title it may be 
published, is the life of nobody. What we want is a book 
in which credit may be given us for knowing a little of the 
history of the last forty years: in short, a life of Mr. Burke 
of which Mr. Burke himself shall be the principal feature. 
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We do not admit that Mr. Prior has satisfactorily supplied 
this desideratum: but he has dorie something towards it, and 
in a volume of moderate size and pretensions. This in itself 
ig no slight praise; and a writer of the present’ day, who, 
treating on an exuberant subject, can practise sufficient self- 
denial to keep within the humble limits of an octavo, is in- 
titled to our acknowlegements. 

If we are not always pleased with the style and spirit of 
Mr. Prior’s book, we are thankful for his corrections of 
several prevalent mistakes relative to Mr. Burke’s first en- 
trance into life. He goes indeed higher, and makes us to a 
certain degree his associates in childhood and youth; both 
important periods in the progression of a great mind. In 
his twelfth year, it seems, (26th May, 1741,) he was sent 
with his two brothers, Garrett and Richard, to a school of 
great reputation at Ballitore, in the county of Kildare, then 
under the superintendence of Mr. Abraham Shackleton, a 
member of the Society of Friends; and this school was after- 
ward conducted by his son, Richard Shackleton, the favorite 
and friend of Burke’s riper years, as well as of his boy- 
hood. ‘This gentleman he never failed to visit when he went 
‘to Ireland, and he carried on a brisk correspondence with 
him down to his death, which happened in 1792. From 
Mr. Shackleton’s communications, therefore, much that per- 
tains to Mr. Burke’s youthful life and habits might have been 
learned; 2nd it is from that source that Mr. Prior has derived 
a few authentic notices of it,—the result of the personal 
observations of a friend four years older than. his illustrious 
companion, and which, we fear, are now all that remains of 


that period of his biography. 
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. © His genius, observed Mr. Shackleton, appeared to be promis- 
ing from the first ; he was not very far.advanced when he came to 
school, but soon evinced great aptitude to learn; and on many 
occasions a soundness and manliness of mind, and ripeness of 
judgment, beyond his years. He read much while quite a boy, ac- 
cumulated a great variety of knowledge, and delighted in exer- 
cising, and occasionally exhibiting to his companions, superior 
powers of memory, particularly in what is called capping Latin 
verses. An inquisitive and speculative cast of mind was not the 
least distinguishing of his peculiarities; he devoted much time 
to the eager perusal of history and poetry; the study of the 
‘classics seemed to be more his diversion than his business. He 
was of an affectionate disposition, rather fond of being alone, less . 
lively and bustling than other boys of the same age, but good- 
natured, communicative of what he knew, and always willing to 
{teach or to learn. 
‘In 
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_, foIn the, family of this gentleman are preserved a. series of his 
letters, at least a considerable number, of them, commencing. at 
the age of fifteen, down to within. two months of his death; and 
the earliest said to be distinguished by as strong a love of virtue, 
affection for his friend, and wuperier capacity for observation, as 
the last. To these the writer, from some family-objection, has not 
been permitted to have access ; but the same friend to whom Mr 
Shackleton communicated the substance of some of them, as well 
as the specimens of young Burke’s poetical powers which appear 
im the present volume, has favoured him with some of the circum- 
stances to which they refer. 

‘ Few anecdotes of him, while at school, are preserved. It is 
recorded, however, that seeing a poor man pulling down his own 
hut near the village, and hearing that it was done by order of a 
great gentleman in a gold-laced hat (the parish conservator of the 
roads), upon the plea of being too near the highway, the young 
philanthropist, his bosom swelling with indignation, exclaimed, that 
were he a man, and possessed of authority, the poor should not 
thus be oppressed. Little things in children often tend to indicate, 
as well as to form, the mind of the future man; there was no 
characteristic of his subsequent life more marked, than a hatred 
of oppression in any form, or from any quarter. 

‘ The steward of the establishment at Ballitore, who sometimes 
condescended to be director of the school-boy sports, used to re- 
peat this and similar anecdotes with no little pride of his old ac- 

uaintance when risen into celebrity. He delighted in hearing of 
him - he would sit for hours attentive to this his favourite theme ; 
and particularly when the news-papers had any thing of more than 
usual interest respecting him to communicate, he was quite insen- 
sible to all other claims upon his attention. He was a hard-headed, 
North-of-Ireland , Presbyterian, named Gill, upon whom youn 
Shackleton wrote verses, and young Burke chopped his boyi 
logic; the shrewd, though nt ae remarks in reply to which, 
gave him in their opinion some claim to the more philosophical ap- 
pellation of Hobbes. By this name Mr. Burke used to inquire 
after him while at college ; and never afterwards went to Ballitore, 
where he chiefly continued to reside, without giving him proofs 
of regard. g"OlrF 

‘ The last visit he made took place in 1786, after the opening of 
the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. The old steward, who re- 
garded this as another illustration of the humane. spirit displayed 
by the boy, was then verging to eighty, his eyes dim, his limbs 
feeble, and as it proved tottering into the grave ; but the announce- 
ment of the name of his youthful associate inspired the worn-out 
frame of the aged man with momentary vigour. Mr. Burke ac- 
costed him with his accustomed kindness, shook him often and 
cordially by the hand, and introduced his son, who showed equal 
attention to his father’s humble but venerable friend, This con- 
descension so much affected the old man’s feelings, that for some 
time he was deprived of utterance; he bowed repeatedly, and at 
length brought out, that he was proud — very proud to see him ;— 
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adding, “ You have many friends in Ireland, Sir.”—“ I am happy 
Mr. Gill, that you are one of them. — You look very well, — Am 
I much changed since you last saw me?” Old William replied, 
after some attempt at examination, that he was almost too dark 
with age to observe; when Mr. Burke, with characteristic affa- 
bility, took a candle and held it up to his own face, to give the 
aged servant a better view of it; a scene which the relator of the 
anecdote says, those who were present cannot easily forget. *’ 


In April, 1744, he quitted school with a large stock of 
miscellaneous learning, and entered ‘Trinity-College, Dublin, 
as pensioner. Of his academical career, little is known: 
but. Dr. Leland, then Fellow of the College, frequently re- 
marked that he was a young man of superior though unpre- 
tending talents, and more intent on acquiring knowlege than 
displaying it. He was elected scholar of that house in 1746, 
and the fact implies'a considerable proficiency in classical 
learning. ‘The advantages of the scholarship, which continue 
five years, are chambers and commons, free, —a small an- 
nuity,—and a vote for the University-member. He pro- 
ceeded A. M. in 1751. Mr. Prior has preserved, as a liter- 
ary curiosity, a specimen of Verses written by Burke in the 
year 1746, when he was 16 years of age, and which is cer- 
tainly no ordinary effort. It is a translation of Virgil’s 
encomium of rustic life at the end of the second book of the 
Georgics. We insert a few lines: 


‘ Oh! happy swains! did they know how to prize 
The many blessings rural life supplies ; 

Where in safe huts from clattering arms afar, 
The pomp of cities and the din of war, 

- Indulgent earth, to pay his labouring hand, 
Pours in his arms the blessings of the land ; 
Calm through the valleys flows along his life, 
He knows no danger, as he knows no strife. 
What though no marble portals, rooms of state, 
Vomit the cringing torrent from his gate, 
Though no proud purple hang his stately halls, 
Nor lives the breathing brass along his walls, 
Though the sheep clothe him without colours’ aid, 
Nor seeks he foreign luxury from trade, 

Yet peace and honesty adorn his days 
With rural riches and a life of ease.’ [atse.] — 

‘ Celestial Nine! my only joy and care, 
Whose love inflames me, and whose rites I bear, 
Lead me, oh lead me! from the vulgar throng, 
Clothe nature’s myst’ries in thy rapturous song ; 
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¢ * Poems, by Mary Leadbeater (late Shackleton), 1808. — 
Cottage Biography, 1822, by the same.’ 
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What various forms in heav'n's broad belt appear, 
Whose limits bound the circle of the year, 

Or spread around in glitt’ring order lie, 

Or roll in mystic numbers through the sky ? 

What dims the midnight lustre of the moon? 

What cause obstructs the sun’s bright rays at noon? 
Why haste his fiery steeds so long to lave 

Their splendid chariot in the wintry wave ? 

Or why bring on the lazy moon so slow ? 

What love detains them in the realms below ?’ 


At Trinity-College, he was a member (according to Mr. 
Prior) of the celebrated Historical Society which has had its 
share in fostering the talents of so many eminent ornaments 
of the sister-kingdom : but this, we conclude, must have been 
some association of another kind; or perhaps the Historical 
Society in its incipient state, and probably carried on without 
the express sanction of the University. It was not till 1770 
that it received that sanction, and Mr. Burke left College in 
1750, in order to keep his terms in the Middle Temple, 
where his name had been enrolled in 1747. A letter, just 
after his arrival in London, to his friend and school-fellow 
Matthew Smith, is one of the most interesting documents 
that have lately come to light. It contains the first impres- 
sions of the English metropolis on a youthful mind, — such 
a mind, too, as that of Burke, — and naturally susceptible of 
the strong emotions excited by great and interesting objects. 
It is somewhat florid, and metaphorical: but these are the 
venial redundancies of a youthful imagination, not yet dis- 
ciplined to the restraints of a severer taste. In other respects, 
it abounds with just reflections; and the latter paragraph 
exhibits that deep reverence for the instinctive feelings and 
‘prejudices of our nature, which appears in so many different 
passages of Mr. Burke’s writings and speeches. 


‘ « A description of London and its natives would fill a volume. 
The buildings are very fine: it may be called the sink of vice: 
but its hospitals and charitable institutions, whose turrets pierce 
the skies like so many electrical conductors, avert the wrath of 
Heaven. The inhabitants may be divided into two classes, the un- 
doers and the undone; generally so, I say, for am persuaded there 
are many men of honesty, and women of virtue, in every street. 
An Englishman is cold and distant at first; he is very cautious 
even in forming an acquaintance ; he must know you well before 
he enters into friendship with you; but if he does, he is not the 
first to dissolve that sacred bond: in short, a real Englishman is 
one that performs more than he promises: in company he is rather 
silent, extremely prudent in his expressions, even in politics, his 
favourite topic. The women are not quite so reserved; they con- 
sult their glasses to the best advantage ; and as nature is very 
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liberal in her gifts to their persons, and even mind, it is not easy 
for a young man to escape their glances, or to shut his ‘ears to 
their softly-flowing accents. 

‘ «© As to the state of learning in this city, you know I have not 
. been long enough in it to form a proper judgment of that subject. 
I don’t think, however, there is as much respect paid to a man of 
letters on this side the water as you imagine. I don’t find that 
genius, the ‘ rath primrose, which forsaken dies,’ is patronized 
any of the nobility, so that writers of the first talents are left to 
the capricious patronage of the public. Notwithstanding this dis- 
couragement, literature is cultivated in a high degree. Poetry 
raises her enchanting voice to heaven. History arrests the wings 
of Time in his flight to the gulf of oblivion. Philosophy, the 
queen of arts, and the daughter of heaven, is daily extending her 
intellectual empire. Fancy sports on airy wing like a meteor on 
the bosom of a summer cloud; and even Metaphysics spins her 
cobwebs, and catches some flies.”— 

‘ “ Soon after my arrival in town I visited Westminster-Abbey : 
the moment I entered I felt a kind of awe pervade my mind which 
I cannot describe; the very silence seemed sacred. Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel is a very fine piece of Gothic architecture, par- 
ticularly the roof; but I am told that it is exceeded by-a chapel 
in the University of Cambridge. Mrs. Nightingale’s monument 
has not been praised beyond its merit. The attitude and expres- 
sion of the husband in endeavouring to shield his wife from the 
dart of death, is natural and affecting. But 1 always thought 
that the image of death would be much better represented with 
an ‘extinguished torch inverted, than with a dart. Some would 
imagine, that all these monuments were so many monuments of 
folly ; —I don’t think so; what useful lessons of morality and 
sound philosophy do they not exhibit! When the high-born 
beauty surveys her face in the polished Parian, though dumb the 
marble, yet it tells her that it was placed to guard the remains of 
as fine a form, and as fair a face, as her own. They show besides 
how anxious we are to extend our loves and friendships: beyond 
the grave, and to snatch as much as we can from oblivion —such 
is our natural love of immortality: but it is here that letters ob- 
tain the noblest triumphs ; it is here that the swarthy daughters of 
Cadmus may hang their trophies on high ; for when all the pride of 
the chisel and the pomp of heraldry yield to the silent touches of 
Time, a single line, a half-worn-out inscription, remain faithful to 
their trust. Blest be the man that first introduced these strangers 
into our islands, and may they never want protection or merit! I 
have not the least doubt that the finest poem in the English lan- 
guage, I mean Milton’s J/ Penseroso, was composed in the long- 
resounding aisle of a mouldering cloister or ivy’d abbey. Yet 
after all, do you know that I would rather sleep in the southern 
corner of a little country church-yard than in the tomb of the 
Capilets. I should like, however, that my dust should mingle 
with kindred dust. The good old expression, ‘ family-burying- 
ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at least to me.” ’ 


Mr. Burke, 






































Mr. Burke, we know not for what reason, was never called 
to the bar: but it is supposed, and apparently with much 
probability, that about this time he aspired to the. vacant 
chair of logie at the University of Glasgow, which had fore 
merly been held by the celebrated eb Ae who was also 
an Irishman. This honor he failed to obtain, private ar- 
rangements having been made in the College and the city in 
favor of another candidate. Mr. Prior adverts to the idle 
tale of Burke having been educated at St. Omer’s, and we 
remember when this notion was widely prevalent: but ‘the 
fact is, as he himself said, ‘that in the three or four journeys 
that he made in France, St.Omer’s happened to be the 
chief place in the northern provinces which he had never 
visited.” 

The example of this eminent man demonstrates that the most 
powerful minds must derive their expansion from uninter- 
rupted assiduity. His application was unwearied. It is said 
that, at this period of his life, he did not know a game 
at cards. One of his favorite resorts was the Grecian Coffee- 
house, where he became acquainted with Murphy, and through 
him subsequently with Garrick. Several of the early pro- 
ductions of his pen have been forgotten: but his first ayowed 
work was the ® Vindication of Natural Society” in, 1756, 
an octavo pamphlet of 106 pages, — and beyond comparison 
the most dexterous specimen of literary mimicry which has 
ever appeared. The author had a design, however, beyond 
a skilful imitation of Lord Bolingbroke’s style: for his aim 
was to shew that the fallacious reasonings, which that ceéle- 
brated writer had directed against the truths of religion, 
might be employed with equal efficacy against government 
itself; and, in a word, against all the institutions which even 
those who doubt of every thing else never permit to be ques- 
tioned.. Perhaps nothing could have been devised, that. was 
more calculated to disperse the charm of the noble Lord's pes 
culiar mode of reasoning and of composition. All the qualities 
of his style are concentrated and brought before’ us- in» this 
dissertation, in order that we may be enabled to feel and ‘dis- 
cern, with an accuracy of which we are. apt to lose one 
amid the glare of his eloquence and the speciousness of his 
sophistry, the total failure of the, writer in establishing the 
points which he pretended to maintain, and the precise causes 
of that failure; which are, mainly, the vast inadequacy of 
the induction to the boldness of the proposition ; as well.as 
the feebleness of the proudest pretensions in argument, and 
the most consummate skill in rhetoric, without the aids of 
truth and of reason to _— them. We partly concur 
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in'the following remark of the biographer respecting this pub- 
lication. 


‘ This tract, which was reprinted in 1765, is perhaps equally 
remarkable for having anticipated many of the wild notions, under 
the name of Philosophy, broached a few years ago in the general 
rage to overturn old opinions as well as old institutions. It was 
amusing to see what were first introduced to the world as speci- 
mens of ingenious absurdity, retailed to the ignorant of our own 
day as-the legitimate inductions of philosophy. For in this piece 
may be found (advanced of course ironically) something of the 
same cant, about the evils of governments, the misdeeds of states- 
men, the injustice of aristocratic distinctions, the troubles engen- 
dered by religion, the tyranny and uncertainty of laws, the virtues 
of the poor over the rich, with much more of what the author, 
when speaking seriously, justly termed abuse of reason. Though 
gifted with no common degree of foresight, he could have no idea 
that these phantoms of philosophy, conjured up for his amuse- 
ment in 1756, should be opposed to him forty years afterwards as 
substantial realities ; that his whole strength should be required to 
put down his own shadows.’ 


After the publication (1765) of Burke’s ‘ Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” which was eulogized by Johnson ‘ as a model of 
true philosophical criticism,” and which, in spite of several 
fundamental defects of theory, propounds many admirable 
principles of taste in the elegant arts, he was attacked by 
severe indisposition ; the result, it was supposed, of too con- 
tinued an application to his pursuits. Bath was recommended 
to him, and there he became an inmate in Dr. Nugent’s family, 
whose daughter he shortly afterward married. ‘This union 
was the source of long-continued happiness to Mr. Burke and 
his family. She was his ‘ Idea of a perfect Wife ;” —a 
beautifal composition which he presented to her on one.of the 
anniversaries of their marriage; delicately heading the paper 
thus, “ The Character of »” leaving her to fill up the 
blank.) 

‘Doubts’ have often been started whether Mr. Burke was 
the’sole or thé joint author of an “ Account of the European 
Settlements in America :” but we think that Mr. Prior has sa- 
tisfactorily evinced that it was the sole production of Edmund, 
and that his brothers, as the current report had asserted, had 
little if any share in it. The biographer also corrects another 
common error respecting the narrowness of Mr. Burke’s 
resources at this period, and shews him to have been from the 
besiniing fn’ possession of independence by the liberal allow- 
‘ance’ of his father;*which was afterward considerably increased 


atthe’ death of that gentleman, and by the subsequent a 
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of two of his brothers. His literary reputation was now uni- 
versally diffused, and his pen was actively employed: but 
many of these productions have escaped the researches of his 
executors. One of them, which remained in his own posses- 
sion, was his ‘‘ Essay towards an Abridgement of English 
History,” which has lately been published among the addi- 
tional volumes of his collected works. Of this disquisition 
only eight sheets were printed off, and it was probably discon- 
tinued because Mr. Hume was then occupied in a similar 
undertaking. The loss is irreparable ; for history was never 
contemplated in a spirit of truer philosophy. The portion 
which treats of the Druids, and of the first settlement of the 
Saxons, contains much antiquarian information, the fruit of 
the most laborious research. ‘The work unfortunately closes 
with King John: but the most interesting features of each 
reign are happily seized and admirably pourtrayed, with 
a depth of thought and condensation of style hardly to be 
expected from a person scarcely 26 years old. In 1758, it is 
well known, he began to contribute the historical and critical 
parts to Dodsley’s Annual Register; and these sketches of 
contemporaneous history, which he continued for nearly 30 
years, have supplied the materials of almost all the historical 
productions of the last half century. ‘The sum allowed for 
the contribution by Dodsley was 100/.; and several of Mr. 
Burke’s receipts for the payment being now extant in the 
possession of Mr. Upcott of the London Institution, he in- 
dulged Mr. Prior with a perusal of them, and two fac-similes 
of them are here inserted. 

At Garrick’s table, Burke was first acquainted with the great 
Johnson, who soon became his warm admirer, and, * albeit 
unused to the praising mood,” his constant panegyrist. John- 
son loved him “ for his good talk.” His other associates 
were men whom every age does not produce ; — Lord Charle- 
mont, George Lord Littleton, Mr. Fitzherbert, Soame Jenyns, 
Mr. (afterward Sir Joshua) Reynolds, Adam Smith, Dr. Ro- 
bertson, and William Burke, who had been united to his 
cousins Edmund and Richard from his childhood. In 1761 
he went to Ireland with Gerard Hamilton, — secretary under 
Lord Halifax’s administration, and celebrated for his single 
speech, — partly as a friend and partly as private secretary. 


‘ The opportunity afforded by this trip, of renewing connexions 
of this class which had been interrupted by his stay in England, 
and of seeing all his old friends, was not neglected ; he also made 
a visit of some length to Cork and its vicinity, and more than once 
to Ballitore. Mr. and Mrs. Shackleton in return, calling at his 
apartments in Dublin Castle, surprised him on the carpet busily 
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occupied ih! romping with his two boys, and uséd to mention tle af: ° 
fectionate interest he took in their infantile amusements as ‘@-proof 
ofan amiable mind, joined to what the world knew to be.a great 
mid. Eyen, toa late period of life he delighted in. children, 
amusing himself with what he called ‘ his men in miniature,” fre, 
quently, participating in their juvenile sports, and, while playing 

ith them, perhaps at the same moment instructing their grand- 

athers, by : turning from one to the other to throw out some 
forcible truth upon human nature, from the scene which their little 
habits, passions, and contentions afforded. It was no unfrequent 
thing to see Mr. Burke spinning a top or a tee-totum with the boys 
who occasionally visited him at Beaconsfield : the following is an 
instance. of the same kind : 

* A gentleman well known in the literary and political world, 
who when young amused himself by taking long walks in the 
vicinity of London, once directed his steps to Harrow, about the 
time of the Coalition-ministry, when on a green in front of a small 
cottage, he spied an assemblage of such men as are rarely seen 
together; Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, (the owner of the 
cottage,) Lord John Townshend, Lord William Russell, and four 
or five others the most eminent of the Whig party, diverting them. 
selves after, what was then customary, an early dinner. Mr, 
Burke’s employment was the most conspicuous ; it was in rapidly, 
wheeling a boy (the late Mr. Thomas Sheridan) round the sward in 
a child’s hand-chaise, with an alertness and vivacity that indicated 
an almost equal enjoyment in the sport with his young companion ; 
who in fact was so much pleased with his play-fellow, that he 
would not let bim desist, nor did the orator seem much to desire it, 
till a summons to horse announced the separation of the party.’ 


While Mr. Burke was in Dublin, Barry, the artist, a friend- 
less and unprotected son of genius, was recommended to him. 
He had left Cork, his native city, to exhibit a picture at Dub- 
lin, of which in a provincial town no fair judgment could be 
formed. The kindness of Mr. Burke for Barry lasted during 
a great portion of their respective lives. Through his bene- 
volence, the artist was established in London; and the rough 
and capricious temper of the person whom he befriended did 
not discourage him from giving useful admonition, or address- 
ing him in the tone of strong remonstrance, when he thought 
that it would be useful, and opening to him his heart and his 
purse on every occasion. ; His correspondence with Barry is 
the most interesting part of Mr. Prior’s book: for never were 
affection, benevolence, good sense, and knowlege of mankind, 
more strikingly displayed than in Mr. Burke’s Metis They 
Shew, moreover, an immeasurable grasp of mind, which ran 
with the rapidity of, intuition trough the whole circle of 
liberal attainments. .,On the subject of painting, he discourses 
with: so much taste, propriety, and discrimination, that the 
most 
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most: accomplished artist might derive useful lessons from. his 
suggestions. After his entrance into public life, and while:he 
was immersed in political affairs as the most: distinguishetl 
partizan of the Rockingham-administration, his humble friend 
Barry was never forgotten; but, as soon as his own ‘meatis 
became enlarged, he recommended him, seconded’ by ‘thé 
advice of Reynolds, to travel into Italy for improvement, and 
in conjunction with William Burke undertook to maintain 
him while abroad. : . 


‘ The painter set out in October, 1765, and remained abroad 
above five years. During the whole of this time he earned nothing 
for himself, and received no supplies from any other person than 
his two generous friends, who fulfilled their promise amid serious 
difficulties and claims of their own, in which William, in one of 
his letters, was obliged to confess, that “ cash was not so plentiful 
as he could wish.” A fact of this kind, so rarely imitated by the 
highest rank, or the greatest wealth, speaks more for the virtues 
of the heart than a volume of panegyric ; it is, however, only oie 
instance among many of the benevolence of Mr. Burke. ' 

‘ Barry felt the weight of his obligations. Of Dr. Sleigh, ‘he 
said, ‘‘ He first put me upon Mr. Burke, who has been, under 
God, all in all to me.” Writing to the Doctor himself, he ‘says, 
“To your goodness I owe Mr. Burke and his family, which, in’ one 
_ word, is owmg you all that is essential to me.” To Mr. Burke he 
writes, “ I am your property.” And again, “ You ought surely 
to be free with a man of your own making, who has found in you 
father, brother, friend, every thing.””  — | 


When Barry was at Paris, Burke wrote to him a most 
affectionate letter, suggesting many valuable hints on the sub- 
ject of his art; and among other things he says to him, in 
letter dated 1768, _—— 


‘ « We hope to have some of your work when you come home; 
I am glad of Hamilton’s opinion. — It cannot fail of being ser- 
viceable to you in some way or other. In the mean time I nins{ 
press it upon you to live on the best terms with the people you are 
with, even dealers and the like ; for it will not follow, that berdiie 
men want some virtues, that they want all. Their society ‘will be 
some relief to you, and their intercourse of some advantage, if. it 
were no more than a dispelling of the unsociable humonrs cons 
tracted in solitude, which will, in the end, not fail of, corrupting 
the understanding as well as the manners, and of utterly disquali- 
fying a man for the satisfactions and duties of life, Men must;be 
taken as they are, and we neither make them or ONTRETEA DHE 
either by flying from or pyri with them; and Rome, nd 
the trade of virtd, are not the only places and professions in whic! 
many little practices ought to be overlooked in others, “‘thdugti 
they should be carefully avoided by ourselves. 5° 8 US tou 
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»£.“ T remember you wrote to me with a great deal of sense, and 
much honest indignation, on the subject of some quackish pre- 
tences to secrets in the art, such as Magilphs, and the like. We 
had much of the same stuff here. It is indeed ridiculous to the 
last degree to imagine that excellence is to be attained by any 
mechanical contrivances whatsoever. But still the overvaluing of 
foolish or interested people ought not to induce us wholly to re- 
ject-what may be subordinately useful. Every thing is worth a 
trial; and much of the business of colouring belonging to a sort 


of natural history, it is rather worth while to make experiments, 
as many as one can.”’ 


In another letter, addressed to the artist when he was at 
Rome, Mr. Burke observes : 


‘ « With regard to your studies, you know, my dear Barry, my 
opinion. I do not choose to lecture you to death ; but to say all 
I can in a few words, it will not do for a man qualified like you to 
be a connoisseur and asketcher. — You must be an artist ; and this 
you cannot be but by drawing with the last degree of noble cor- 
rectness. Until you can draw beauty with the last degree of ° 
truth and precision, you will not consider yourself possessed of that 
faculty. This power will not hinder you from passing to the great 
style when you please; if your character should, as I imagine it 
will, lead you to that style in preference to the other. But no 
man can draw perfectly, that cannot draw beauty. My dear - 
Barry, I repeat it again and again, leave off sketching. Whatever 
you do, finish it. Your letters are very kind in remembering us ; 
and surely as to the criticisms of every kind, admirable. Rey- 
nolds.likes them exceedingly. He conceives extraordinary hopes 
of you, and recommends, above all things, to you the continual 
study of the Capella Sestina, in which are the greatest works of 
Michael Angelo. He says he will be mistaken, if that painter 
does not become your great favourite. Let me entreat that you 
will overcome that unfortunate delicacy that attends you, and that 
you will go through a full course of anatomy with the knife in 


your hand. You will never be able thoroughly to supply the 
omission of this by any other method.’ 


He also. advises. the painter to contract the circle of his 
studies, lest,he should be carried away by too great a diver- 
sity of things; and not to undertake the completion of a 
whole, before he was quite master of the parts. 


'€°% T confess I am not much desirous of your composing many 
pieces, for: some time at least. Composition (though by some 
people placed foremost in the list of the ingredients of an art) I 
do not. value near so highly. I know none who attempts, that 
does not succeed tolerably in that part: but that exquisite mas- 
terly drawing, which, is the glory of the great school where you 
are, has fallen te the lot of very few, perhaps to none of the pre- 
sent age, in its highest perfection. If I were to indulge a conjec- 
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ture, I should attribute all that. is called greatness. oft style and 
manner of drawing, to this exact knowledge of the parts of the 
human body, of anatomy and perspective. For by knowing 
exactly and habitually, without the labour of — and occa~ 
sional thinking, what was to be done in every figure they designedy 
they naturally attained a freedom and spirit of outline; because 
they could be daring without being absurd ; whereas ignorance, if 
it be cautious, is poor and timid; if bold, it is only blindly pre- 

sumptuous. This minute and thorough knowledge of anatomy, 

and practical as well as theoretical perspective, by which I mean 

to include foreshortening, is all the effect of labour and.use in par« 

ticular studies, and not in general compositions. Notwithstanding 
your natural repugnance to handling of carcases, you ought to 

make the knife go with the pencil, and study anatomy in real, and, 

if you can, in frequent dissections. You know that a man who 

despises, as you do, the minutiz of the art, is bound to be quite 
perfect in the noblest part of all, or he is nothing. Mediocrity is 

tolerable in middling things, but not at all in the great. In the 

course of the studies I speak of, it would not be amiss to paint 

portraits often and diligently. This I do not say as wishing you 

to turn your studies to portrait-painting, quite otherwise; but.be- 
cause many things in the human face will certainly escape you 

without some intermixture of that kind of study.””’ 


In a letter also written about this time, and containing many 
valuable suggestions as to Barry’s studies, Mr. Burke expresses 
himself with the utmost generosity with regard to the expences 
of his protégé. 


‘ «Neither Will. nor I were much pleased with your seeming 
to feel uneasy at a little necessary increase of expense on your 
settling yourself. You ought to know us too well not to be sensible’ 
that we think right upon these points. We wished you' at Rome,’ 
that you might cultivate your genius by every advantage which” 
the place affords, and to stop at a little expense might defeat the’ 
ends for which the rest were incurred. You know we desired you 
at parting never to scruple to draw for a few pounds extraordinary, 
and directions will be given to take your drafts on such occasions.” 


In the year 1769, he gives Barry a most friendly and judi- 
cious admonition on the intractability of his temper; and we 
agree with the biographer that the whole of this remonstrance 
should be read by every wayward and contentious man; as 
soon as he rises in the morning, and _ before, he retires, to rest 
at night. The prediction. of poor Barry’s fate at the close of 
our extract was, alas, too sadly verified :: but, had he obeyed 
the benevolent suggestions. and acted on the golden precepts’ 
of that letter, -he might have arisen to independence and ‘dis-» 
tinction. We have already been liberal of citation, but we 
cannot omit this valuable document. ne ee 
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i$ eA8e tovany teports, concerning. your conduct and behaviour, 
you.may be:very sure they could have no kind.of. influence here; 
for-mone, of us\are of. such a-make as to trust to any; one’s report 
for, the character. of a person whom we ourselves know, ; Until 
very Jately, [had never heard any: thing of your proceedings. from 
others; and when I did, it was much less than I had known from 
yourself, that you had been upon ill terms with the artists and 
virtuosi in Rome, without. much mention of cause or consequence. 
Ifyou have improved these unfortunate quarrels to your advance- 
ment in your art, you have turned a very disagreeable circumstance 
to; a very capital advantage. However you may have succeeded 
in this uncommon attempt, permit me to suggest to you, with that 
friendly liberty which you have always had the goodness to bear 
from me, that you cannot possibly have always the same success, 
either with regard to your fortune or your reputation. Depend 
upon it, that you will find the same competitions, the same jea- 
lousies, the same arts and cabals, the emulations of interest and of 
fame, and the same agitations and passions, here, that you have ex- 
perienced in Italy; and if they have the same effect on your tem- 
per, they will have just the same effects upon your interest ; and 
be‘your merit what it will, you will never be employed to paint a 
picture., It will be the same at London as at Rome; and. the 
same.in Paris as in London: for the world is pretty nearly alike in 
all its parts: nay, though it would perhaps be a little inconvenient 
to me, I had a thousand times rather you should fix your residence 
in Rome than here, as I should not then have the mortification of 
seeing with my own eyes a genius of the first rank lost to the 
world, himself, and his friends, as I certainly must, if you do not 
assume a manner df acting and thinking here, totally different 
from what your letters from Rome have described to me. 
_ © That you have had just subjects of indignation always, and 
of anger often, Ido no ways doubt; who can live in the world 
without some trial of his patience? But believe me, my dear 
Barry, that the arms with which the ill dispositions of the world 
are to be combated, and the qualities by which it is to be recon- 
ciled to us, and we reconciled to it, are moderation, gentleness, a 
little indulgence to others, and a great deal of distrust of our- 
selves; which are not qualities of a mean spirit, as some may 
possibly. think them; but virtues of a great and noble kind, and 
such as dignify our nature as much as they contribute to our repose 
and fortune ; for nothing can be so unworthy of a well-composed 
soul, as to pass away life in bickerings and litigations, in snarling 
and scuffing with every one about us. 

‘ « Again and again, my dear Barry, we must be at peace 
with our species; if not for their sakes, yet very much for our 
own. Think what my feelings must be, from my unfeigned regard, 
‘and'from my wishes that your talents might be of use, when I see 
what |the inevitable consequences: must be, of your persevering in 
‘what has, hitherto been your course, ever since I. knew you, and 
which you will permit me to.trace out for you beforehand. et 
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» 4: 6. You will come here ; you will observe what the’ artists are 
doing; and you will sometimes speak a disapprobation in’plain 
words, and sometimes by a no less expressive silence. By degrees 
you will produce some of your own works. \ They will be variously 
criticized; you will defend them; you will abuse those that have 
attacked you ; expostulations, discussions, letters, possibly chal- 
lenges, will go forward; you will shun your brethren, they will 
shun you. In the mean time, gentlemen will avoid your friend- 
ship, for fear of being engaged in your quarrels ; you will fall into 
distresses which will only aggravate your disposition for farther 
quarrels ; you will be obliged for maintenance to do any thing for 
any body; your very talents will depart for want of hope and en- 


couragement ; and you will go out of the world fretted, disappoint- 
ed, and ruined.” ’ 


We have preferred to expatiate thus largely on the earlier 
passages of Mr. Burke’s life, and have intentionally declined 
to pursue him into his long political career, which embraces a 
series of great events and stupendous revolutions, belonging to 
history rather than to biography. Of the charms of his rheto- 
rical discourses, of the power of his eloquence, of the polished 
ratiocination which is its great and peculiar characteristic,’ of 
his amenity in private intercourse, of his benevolent and vir- 
tuous dispositions, a more appropriate estimate may be made ; 
and we are thankful to Mr. Prior for having collected so 
ample a fund of domestic and social incidents respecting this 
celebrated man, to set off in its full and genuine lustre the 
goodness of his heart. Another illustration is thus added to 
many that are at present on record, of the connection between 
real genius and virtue, which seems to have been decreed 
from the beginning by Him who is the supreme fountain of 
both. This persuasion we should be willing to cherish were 
it only ‘an illusion: but it has taken so firm a grasp of our 
minds as almost to induce us to consider, with the disciples of 
the old academic philosophy, that virtue and knowlege, are 
one, and to ask with them, Ti &v 4 exiotipn, 4 apery; ** What 
is knowlege, but virtue?” (Mazimus Tyrius,, Diss« 1:7.) 





Art.II. The Birds of Aristophanes. Translated by the Rev. 
H. F. Cary, A.M. With Notes. 8vo. pp. 220. 9s. 6d. 
Boards. Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 


f Re elegant and faithful translator of Dante may aspire, 
without the least presumption, to the difficult trrumph of 
translating Aristophanes; and if a great compass of poetic 
language, with a laborious study-and thorough knowlege of 
the original, can qualify an English writer’ for the eriterprivze, 
Mr. Cary may advance these, and more than these, eee > 
et 
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Yet all who are acquainted with the matchless beauties, ard 
the appropriate graces, of this comic poet, must feel that 
little beyond a merely relative success can be expected from 
the most accomplished who endeavor to transfer those charms 
to the English language; and that the re-production of a 
comedy of Aristophanes, in such a shape as would impart 
to the English reader all that it imparted to the Athenian 
auditor, is absolutely hopeless. Even with the humbler ob- 
ject, only, of enabling the general reader to form an adequate 
idea of the Aristophanic drama, he who makes the attempt 
must find himself in a discouraging dilemma. Literal trans- 
Jation will render his author unintelligible, and _jree translation 
will disfigure his meaning. It is due, however, to the real 
learning and the felicitous talent of Mr. Cary, to admit that 
these difficulties have been nearly vanquished in his hands; 
and that his version of * The Birds” is incomparably better 
than the only one extant, we believe, in English: we mean 
the prose-translation ** by a Member of One of the Univer- 
sities,” published in 1812.* Mr. Cary, however, will not 
thank us for naming him in the same sentence with a prose- 
competitor; for no play of Aristophanes can be rendered 
into prose; and of all his eleven plays, * The Birds” is the 
most remarkable for choral harmony, and for delightful and 
varying versification. 

If, then, we enumerate a few out of the many difficulties 
which must inevitably beset the translator of Aristophanes, 
it will be for the purpose chiefly of setting in a just point of 
view the merits of Mr.Cary’s attempt. Something more 
must be done, before the English reader ventures on a trans- 
lated specimen of the old Greek comedy, viz. to give him 
a'.general idea of what that comedy was: but he must dis- 
tinctly understand that, as a necessary preliminary to his 
formation of the faintest conjecture of its form or its elements, 
he must dismiss all his English notions on the subject of the 
comic drama. Above all, he would do well to forget that 
a plot, or the assemblage of incidents, the gradual unravel- 
ling of which passes by that name, makes any part of a 
comedy. If he looks for the embarrassments of lovers and 
of ‘heroines, for the counteraction of schemes, for the gradual 
developement of character, for a regular fable with a subordi- 
nate plot to aid its progress, or for the agencies of that uni- 
versal passion of which the varied attitudes are so essential 
to.a modern comedy, — in all this he will be grievously disap- 





* “ Comedies of Aristophanes, viz. the Clouds, Plutus, the 
Frogs, and the Birds, translated into English, with Notes.” 
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pointed. Aristophanes cared little or nothing about his plot; 
unless, according to Mr. Bayes, “the use of a-plot.be to 
bring in good things;” and these he deals out in profusion. 
He leads us into a totally distinct. region of comic .fancys 
sometimes peopling it with a race quite different. from our- 
selves, but whose conversation and manners impart a rich 
and exuberant delight, — the most full and the most finished 
delight which the mingled sweets of discourse and music can 
administer. All is fairy-land in the Aristophanic. drama, 
where * sounds that the earth owes not” are heard; and the 
only price, which we have to pay for it, is just so much cre- 
dulity as will enable us to acquiesce without a murmur in the 
fiction. ‘The impossibility once tolerated, every thing is just 
and consistent, the dialogue is truth itself, and the characters 
are preserved with the strictest fidelity. "This unreal comedy, 
if we may so Call it, is poetic in its form, and poetic in its 
essence. ‘The fancy of the poet has snapped asunder the 
ties which confine us to the realities of life, in order that he 
may revel in the sphere of an unrestrained and enchanting. 
gaiety. It is true that chance and adventure are set to work, 
as in other comedies, but without leading to a serious result, 
or awakening any serious reflection; in short, without an 
apparent purpose but that of the mirth and merriment whi 
they produce.’ If he could attain this purpose, the comic 
poet recognized no law, and fettered himself by no conven- 
tion. Gaiety was the staple in which he dealt, and he was 
at liberty to seek it wherever he pleased : —he might levy. 
contributions in heaven or in earth, on gods or onmen. |. 
To take up, therefore, the comedy of “ The Birds” in an 
English form, without these impressions, would be equally 
unjust to Aristophanes and to his translator; and, tried by 
modern rules of dramatic fiction, the whole piece, — its 
aim, and its scope, — would be quite unintelligible. At the 
same time, it is obvious that the antient Greek comedy, with 
such a peculiarity of character, becomes the less susceptible 
of translation, because it is at variance with all our ordinary 
and settled notions respecting the drama; and a translator 
has this impediment to remove, before his reader can_relish 
the work which he presents tohim. The comic poet also. sub- 
stituted for theatrical regularity those incessant flashes of mer- 
riment, those sudden strokes of allusion, which must. become 
wholly vapid by transfusion. Other particularities enhance 
still farther the difficulty of translating tela Norn and , 
among them is that incessant play on words in which he took 
so much delight. A pun, as Mr. Cary observes, was. the 
Cleopatra for which he would have lost the.,world, . The 
Rev, Aue. 1824. — Aa Aris- 
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Aristophanic quibble also was very often local, when the word 

denoting the name of a city or country denoted also’ some- 

thing. quite different ; and all such are utterly untranslatable, 

Many of these puns are praised by the old scholiast for their 
archness; and, judging from a similar one which occurs in 

the comedy of “ The Clouds,” they must have had consider- 

able effect. Strepsiades is venting exclamations at the extra- 

vagance of his son, a sort of Newmarket gambler, who had 

run.a horse called Cutter, which he had wheedled: his father 
to buy for him. At the mention of the name of the horse, 

the old man says that his son ought rather to have cué out 

his own eye than have bought him : 


“Or? explapny Kéupariav, oinos raAas 
Eid ’e£exdanvy mpdtepov tiv opbarpoy Albw. 


In the play of ** The Birds,” Mr. Cary could not but come 
in contact with innumerable pleasantries of the same kind; 
and we will point out one or two which have sadly perplexed 
him, even driving him to the aukward alternative of an ex- 
planatory note. In acti. scene 3., the old men who had 
quitted Athens, in quest of a place of residence that should 
be exempt from the vexations and inquietudes of their native 
town, are consulting Epops, king of the Birds, on the subject: 

‘ Epops. You're looking for an aristocracy, I trow. 


‘ Euelpides. 1? Hang me, then. I hate his very name 
That whoreson cub of Scellius.’ 


Who could have supposed that the humor here consisted in, 
the double meaning of the word dpisoxparia, as if it meant the 

government of Aristocrates, the son of Scellius? This equi- 
voque no doubt provoked a hearty laugh at the expence of 
that personage: but it would be as impracticable to translate 
it into English, as to convey the drollery of Sir Toby and: 
the ideotic humor of Sir Andrew in any other tongue. 

«¢ Accost, Sir Andrew, accost.” — ‘** Good mistress Accost,: 
I desire better acquaintance.” 

Another local pun occurs in act iv. scene 2. ; 


‘ Chorus. On plains Fanatic lives a race, 
Where Clepsydra impels 
Her waters with a silent pace 
Along their secret cells.’ 


The difficulty of rendering such passages will be best seen 
by Mr. Cary’s note : 


-¢€ The fourth wonder which the Birds relate that they had wit- 
nessed in their flights were the rhetoricians who spoke for hire. 
They were seen at Phane, a real name of a promontory ~ 
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island of Chios, but here used to denote that these men were 
employed in “ accusing” and informing at the courts of judicature, 
from the word ¢aivey. Near this place are supposed to run the 
waters of the Clepsydra; by which is meant that they spoke by 
the hour-glass, a machine made by the Greeks with water, as ours 


with sand ; and of which a description may be seen in Potter's 
Grecian Antiquities, L.i. ch. 21.’ 


We cannot flatter Mr. Cary with having conveyed even the 
faintest idea of this paranomasia in his word Fanatic; nor 
could we forbear a smile when we observed him, on another 
occasion, taking a most atrocious pun by the horns, and 
endeavoring by main force to * haul and fix him’ in his trans- 
lation. A legislator, a sort of constitution-monger, by whom 
Aristophanes intended to ridicule the Utopian schemers of 
Athens, finds his way to Cuckoocloudland, the new empire 
of the Birds, takes out one of his constitutions from his box, 
and begins to read the articles of a new code. 


‘ Legislator. And that the Cuckoocloudlanders do use 


Like measures, weights, and acts in senate passed 
As the Olophyxians. 


‘ Pistheterus. Haul will I 
And fiz thee in the stocks anon unless ——’ 


In addition to plays on words, which are wholly irremove- 
able from one language to another, Aristophanes gave great 
delight to his audience by parodies of other poets, both 
dithyrambic and dramatic. the or parts of lines he fre- 
quently patches together out of the tragic writers; and more 

‘equently still he amuses himself with verses written in stron 
allusion to the respective styles of Adschylus, Sophocles, an 
Euripides, the latter of whom was the standing butt of his 
raillery. The ablest translator must not encourage the un- 
availing hope of imitating, by what he conceives equivalent 
shades and colors of English diction, these transitions and 
varieties of Attic poesy: yet they are plainly distinguishable 
in the original, and constitute no small part of ‘te relish 
which the true scholar feels for Aristophanes. Nor is the 
catalogue of difficulties yet exhausted. The language itself 
is untranslatable. It was Attic; and the distinction between 
the current language of Athens, and that which ya, to 
the other provinces of Greece, (the proudest of its distinc- 
tions and the great charm of Aristophanes,) must be wholly 
unfelt by those who read his comedy only through the me- 
dium of a translation. Other impediments. still remain to 
be noticed. ‘The metrical varieties of the comic writer, and 
more especially the anapsestic tetrameter, called by gram- 
marians the Aristophanic anapest, and said to have been 
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invented by Aristophanes, are absolutely out of the utmost 
reach of imitation in a foreign idiom. Mr. Cary was full 


aware of the impossibility of adhering to the models of the 
Greek measures, and judiciously 





“* que 
Desperet tractata nitescere posse, relinquit.” 


* Our metres,’ he. observes justly, ‘ when in their form they 
correspond most nearly to the Greek, will not answer to them 
in their effect upon the ear; the reason of which is that the 
English language is more clogged with consonants, and 
abounds in words of one syllable.’ Might he not have added 
another, a more general, but fully adequate cause ; — the im- 
practicability of imitating, in a poetical idiom which is essen- 
tially rhythmical and accentual, the sounds of one which is. 
essentially metrical and numerous? No small part of the 
commendation justly earned by Mr. Cary arises, however, 
from the skill with which he has met this difficulty, and, 
out of our comparatively barren stock of English, has exhi- 
bited so much of the comic poet’s variety; not indeed by the 
presumptuous effort of an exact metrical imitation, but by a 
happy use of such of our old national measures as correspond, 
obediently to the great law of association, with those moods 
and temperaments of mind, elevated, airy, doubtful, or de-. 
pressed, which are naturally the parents of corresponding 
sounds in poetical as well as in musical language. This could 
not have been done by adopting the precise form of the Greek, 
metre; — for that which in Greek is rapid would probably in 
_ English be slow; while that which is stately and grave in our 

own tongue would perhaps, in that of Greece, be airy and 
impetuous. In short, a Greek metre exactly imitated in 
English would “ keep its promise to the eye, but break it to 
the ear.” To expect, indeed, from any translator, the full 
effect of Grecian harmony, —the varied opulence of the 
original, — that music of the soul which is breathed only by 
the Greek language, — and which those who discourse and 
write in any other cannot even comprehend, —this‘would be 
a most unrighteous demand. Still, however, we hesitate not 
to declare that Mr. Cary has executed many of the choral 
odes in ** The Birds” with great happiness, and in a style of 
poesy that reminds us of the Faithfid Shepherdess and Comus : 
with a brilliancy also, a chastity, and a melodiousness of 
versification, that atone for the many unavoidable depart- 
ures from the precise sense of the poet, into which the neces- 
sities of the task have compelled him. 
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We have yet made no mention of the indecencies in Aris- - 


tophanes, which must perpetually disconcert his translator, 
and in which respect he is a great offender. Indelicacy is a 
phrase too delicate to describe the grossness of many of his 
allusions ; and the most exquisite beauties of his diction are 
for ever overshadowed by neighbouring deformities. ‘Things 
which, in the decent intercourses of life, have no name, — 
images, whose entrance into the female or the youthful mind 
is barred by the united influence of religion and manners, — 
take their place most unblushingly in the plays of Aristo- 
phanes by the,side of sentiments breathing the very soul of 
virtue, and in passages polished to the last refinement of Attic 
poetry. He seems to have bestowed as much culture on_ his 
most loathsome weeds as on his choicest flowers. That which 
affrighted modesty cannot utter ;—the most humiliating of our 
natural infirmities ; — the basest conditions of our nature ; — 
all this is decked out by Aristophanes in the most studied 
attire, and even deceives us with the semblance of graceful- 
ness beneath the folds of that wonderful language, which 
exalts the great, embellishes the beautiful, and refines the 
gross. Instinctively attracted towards obscenity, even while 
he is soaring with an eagle’s pinion to the loftiest heights of 
moral ‘song, suddenly he wings a downward flight, and 
abandons his nobler quarry to rake amid the filth and fecu- 
lence of a dunghill. * 

Nothing can be urged in excuse for all this obscenity: but is 
nothing to be said in behalf of Aristophanes? For the physical 
nastiness and the vulgarity which pollute his comedies, must 
be pleaded the necessity to which he was driven of furnishing 
amusement for the lower classes of the people. ‘That respeet- 
able part of an Athenian audience which hissed Cratinus, one 
of their most admired comic poets, off the stage, for stinting 
on one occasion their usual allowance of ribaldry, would not 
have shewn more forbearance to Aristophanes. Physical 
impurity, indeed, and a taste for grossness, are nearly the same 
in all ages, — and the people of Athens and the mob of Paris 
are essentially alike. Our very refined neighbours, in fact, 
are by no means authorized to be very squeamish about the 
nastiest allusions in Aristophanes :. for in the Légataire Uni- 
versel of Regnard, a confiedy held at this day in the highest 


estimation, and one of their stock plays, an old valetudinarian 





* Let the learned reader turn to the beautiful passage in the 
play of “ The Clduds,” | 
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is made to exclaim to a lady, with whom he was carrying ona 
dialogue : : 


“¢ Hélas! ma chére Madame, il faut que je vous dise adieu, 
Un besoin pressant m’appelle en certain lieu,” = | 


In truth, if a dramatic writer of the Christian world can be 
forgiven for purveying to the grossness of the popular taste, 
‘¢ charity, which thinketh no evil,” will extend an equal por- 
tion of indulgence to a wit who lived amid the darkness of 
heathenism. It is even now a matter of great doubt whether, 
at Athens, women attended the comic theatre: but, if they 
did, women at Athens lived an uneducated secluded life, and 
had no influence over the taste of the theatre. No doubt, 
many things which are so plainly spoken by Aristophanes 


might have been veiled beneath a more decent circumlocution ; 


but little is gained to decency or to morals, if, as the case 
generally is, the same image is raised by the circumlecution, 
which would have been raised by the thing itself called by its 
real name. ) , 
The question now is, How is the translator to comport him- 

self when he comes in contact with such passages? If he 
omits them altogether, he so far obliterates a striking feature of 
the antient comedy, and ofthe popular humor of Athens. We 
think that Mr. Cary has evaded the difficulty with consider- 
able address, neither giving all the grossness of Aristophanes 
nor suppressing it 7z toto. For instance, a nasty accident (the 
effect of sudden panic) befalls Euelpides, act i. scene 25 
which raises in Mr. Cary’s mind a faint resemblance between 
the Athenian simpleton and Sancho Panga. To have passed 
over such a dirty piece of buffoonery altogether would have 
been to alter the character of Euelpides, as the poet intended 
to draw him. Jests of this description also were highly mm 
request among the lower class. ‘Strepsiades, in ** The Clouds,” 
thus addresses the aerial beings : 

I do revere you, worshipful masters ! 

But by your thunders I’m in such a panic, 

That I must also thunder ; — ‘fain would I 

Retire to some small distance, ‘but the force 

Of awe and terror so prevail at present, 

I must, ‘be it right or wrong, deposit here. (Rev.) 


The omission of this passage by Cumberland was not quite 
fair to Aristophanes, and we have lost by it as,much of the 
comic humor of Strepsiades as we should ‘have lost of ‘that of 
Sancho, had the translators of Don Quixote made no men- 
tion of the analogous effects produced by panic on his 
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’squire’s frame, when he stood somewhat too near to: his 
master. : 
With all our allowances, however, it must be confessed, that 
this is a grossness which is dearly purchased even by the 
beauty of the versification, and the wit that sparkles in the 
dialogue. If on any fair principle of compensation it is in 
any way redeemed, it must be by that severe and righteous 
chastisement with which, on so many occasions, the dramatist 
whipped the follies and caprices of the people, (the person- 
ified Demus,) and dragged to light the wickedness of the 
Athenian demagogues. For ourselves, a kindness always 
comes over us for Aristophanes, in spite of his offences, when we 
take up the comedy of * The Knights,” in which he painted 
to the life the rapines and extortions of Cleon, the successor 
of Pericles. ‘That private pique might have influenced him, 
indeed, is not improbable; and Wieland intimates that the 
poet was in the pay of Nicias, Cleon’s political opponent. 
Yet it is impossible not to admire the intrepidity of “ draggin 
the reluctant monster into day ;” for a monster he was, an 
unchequered by one virtue: whose artful eloquence per- 
suaded that infamous decree which inflicted death on all the 
males, and reduced to slavery the females and children of 
Mitylene, after the unsuccessful revolt of that devoted city.* 
It required yet higher courage in Aristophanes (especially 
with the lingering fate of Anaxandrides, the comic poet, be- 
fore his eyes,) to attack a still more ferocious monster, the 
people themselves ; — that ‘* complex Nero” before whom, as 
he himself tells us, all men trembled womep dvdpa tipavvoy.t 
Surveyed in this sublime attitude, his muse commands our 
veneration, for every lineament of the portrait glows with 
truth and with animation. Even the great powers of Aris- 
tophanes, however, could scarcely paint. the outrageous 
reality ;— for what satire, or what invective, can be more than 
a faint outline of the depravity, the fitful caprices, and the.al-+ 
ternate cowardice and cruelty of that fierce democracy, who, 
when they sat involuntarily to Aristophanes for their picture, 
had in their hands the complete sovereignty of the state. It 
was this tyranny that Aristophanes attacked with all the vigor 
of his fancy, and all the severity of virtue ; and though the paint- 
ing was relieved by a few tints of flattery, it was impossible 
not to recognize the portrait. This fearlessness raises Aris- 
tophanes in our esteem ; aided by his just and manly detest- 
ation, so often avowed, of the ruinous war in which his 








* Mitford's History of Greece, vol. ii. 4to. p. 123. 
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poet was engaged, and his admirable ridicule of the con- 
temptible and frivolous disputes of the sophists: whose in- 
fluence over Athenian morals was the more pernicious, 
inasmuch as the education of the Athenian youth was for the 
most part in their hands. — These are good points in a cha- 
racter, to which complete justice has seldom been awarded. 

In selecting “ The Birds,” Mr. Cary has chosenthe most 
difficult but not, we conceive, the most pleasing of the come- 
dies of Aristophanes. It abounds, indeed, to as great a degree 
as any of them, -m that which is the charm of this singular 
race of composition : — in those quaint fancies, those en- 
chanting absurdities, those frequent sallies and outbreakings, 
of a rich and poetical imagination, which delight us in spite 
of ourselves, and were perhaps peculiar to Aristophanes : — 
but it does not revolve, if we may so speak, on One entire 
dramatic axis: — it wants a centre; and, its object being 
vague and indefinite, its personages and agents flit before us 
like aerial shadows. For our part, we are inclined to agree 
with the scholiast that the play was a concealed satire on 
Athens ; and certainly it brings before our eyes many of the 
erring and wild intellectual intoxications of that singular 
state. Informers, rhetoricians, geometricians, constitution- 
mongers, (for the Abbé Sieyes had a large kindred at Athens, ) 
and others (hoc genus omne), are brought on the stage, and de- 
lightfully kicked and cuffed for our amusement. Be that as 
it may, the whole play is built on the basis of a daring im- 
possibility: but as soon as we arrive in imagination at the 
new city of the Birds (Cuckoocloudland,) the impossibility 
vanishes, and all becomes probable and natural. It is worthy 
of remark, also, that these aerial constructions of states and 
empires, where the stranger on his arrival finds himself in a 
new world, and every thing in a sort of topsey-turvey state, 
compared with the order of his own ideas and his own expe- 
rience, were not (as it should seem) uncommon in the old comedy 
of the Greeks. ‘The Cocania of Eupolis is lost to us, but it 
belonged to the same class of comedy, and the name probably 
suggested the amusing farce of Le Grand, intitled Le Roz de 
Cocagne ; a delightful specimen of comic levity, of which the 
humor consists chiefly in the arrival of shipwrecked strangers 
at an island, inhabited by beings as strange and absurd and 
whimsical as ** The Birds” of Aristophanes. 

We would willingly copy the very witty and pleasing 
analysis ofthis drama by Gray, but it is too long for in- 
sertion; and we substitute for it the passage from Augustus 
Schlegel’s Lectures which Mr. Cary has introduced in his 
preface as the best and concisest elucidation, if not of the 
structure, at least of the plan, of this comedy. 
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‘.« ¢ The Birds’ transports us, by one of the boldest and richest 
inventions, into the kingdom of the fantastically wonderful, and 


delights us with a display of the gayest hilarity : it is a merry, - 


rapid, and highly varied composition. I cannot agree with the 
old critic in thinking that this work is chiefly characterised by its 
general and undisguised satire on the corruptions of the Athenian 
state, and of all human institutions. It seems rather to be marked 
by a display of the most harmless pranks, in which gods as well 
as mortals participate, and the poet does not seem to have had any 


particular aim in view. Whatever in natural history, in mytho- 


logy, in the doctrine of divination, in the fables of Aisop, or even 
in proverbial expressions, contained any thing remarkable with 
relation to birds, has been ingeniously drawn by the poet within 
his circle ; he goes even back to cosmogony, and shows that at 
first the raven-winged night laid a wind-egg, over which the lovel 
Eros, with golden pinions (without doubt a bird), brooded, and 
thence occasioned the origin of all things. Two fugitives of the 
human race fall into the dominion of the birds, who resolve’ to 
revenge themselves on them for the numerous cruelties which they 
have suffered: the two men contrive to save themselves by con- 
vincing the birds of their pre-eminency over all other creatures, 
and they advise them to collect all their strength in one immense 
state ; he wondrous city, Cloudcuckooburg, is then built above 
the earth; all sorts of unbidden guests, priests, poets, soothsayers, 
geometers, scribes, sycophants, wish to nestle in the new state, 
but are driven out; new gods are appointed, naturally enough, 
after the image of the birds, as those of men bore a resemblance 
to themselves; the old gods are shut out from Olympus, so that 
no odour of sacrifices can reach them: in their emergency, they 
send an embassy, consisting of the carnivorous Hercules, Neptune, 
who, according to the common expression, swears by. Neptune, 
and a Thracian god, who is not very familiar with Greek, but 
speaks a sort of mixed jargon; but yet these gods are under the 
necessity of submitting to the proposed conditions, and the sove- 
reignty of the world remains to the birds. However much all this 
resembles a mere farcical joke, it may be said, however, to have 
this philosophical signification, that it considers all things from 
above in a sort of bird’s eye view ; whereas the most of our ideas 
are only true in a human point of view. 

‘<< The old critics were of opinion that Cratinus was powerful 
in living satire and direct attack, but that he was deficient in a 
pleasant humour, in the talent of developing his subject in an ad- 
vantageous manner, and filling up his pieces with the necessary 
details; that Eupolis was agreeable in his jocularity, and skilful in 
the use of ingenious allusions and contrivances; so that he never 
even needed the assistance of the parabasis to say whatever he 
chose, but that he was deficient in satirical force; that Aristo- 
phanes, by a happy middle course, united the advantages of both ; 
and that in him we have satire and pleasantry combined in the 
most perfect and attractive manner. From these statements I 
conceive myself justified in assuming, that among the pieces of 
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Aristophanes, ‘The Horsemen’ (the Knights) is the most in the style 
of Cratinus, and ‘ The Birds’ the nearest to the style of Eupolis ; 
and that he had their respective manners in view when he com- 
posed these pieces. For although he boasts of his independent 
originality, and of his never borrowing any thing from others, it 
was hardly possible, that among such distinguished associates all 
mutual influence should be excluded. If the opinion to which 
I have alluded is well founded, we have to lament the loss of the 
works of Cratinus, perhaps, principally for the light which they 
threw on’ the manners of the times, and the knowledge which 
they displayed of the Athenian constitution; and the loss of the 
works of Eupolis, chiefly for the comic form in which they were 


delivered.” ’ 


Of the execution of Mr. Cary’s task, our opinion will 
easily be conjectured from what we have said already in its 
commendation: but we will add that he seems to have 
found, in the dramatic diction of Massinger, a suitable vehicle 
for the Aristophanic dialogue. It was difficult, we think, to 
hit on an appropriate style for this purpose, and to make it 
easy without vulgarity, and colloquial without being prosaic: 
but in this particular Mr. Cary has been more successful 
than Mr. Mitchell, some of whose translations are executed 
with great taste and spirit. In now indulging our readers 
with a few extracts, we first subjoin a part of a chorus in 
act i., as a specimen.of the skill with which the Aristophanic 
anapeest is represented by an English metre. In the original, 
the poet strings together several images of human frailty from 
/Eschylus and Sophocles, and also gives a fling at the frivolous 
disputes of the sophists. 


¢ Chorus. O gentle bird of auburn wing, 
Gentlest and dearest, that dost sing 
Consorting still with mine thy lay, 
Lov’d partner of my wild-wood way, 
Thou’rt come, thou’rt come; all hail! all hail ! 
I see thee now, sweet nightingale, 
Low twittering lead thy pipe along ; 
Then sudden in a spring-tide song 
Burst out the descant bold and free 
Of anapestic minstrelsy. 


¢ Oh come, yemen, ye brittle things, mere images of clay, 
Ye flitting leaves, ye shadowy shapes, ye creatures of a day, 
Poor, wingless, wretched mortals ye, like nothing but a dream ; 
‘Give head to us, and list for once to an immortal theme. 
Immortals we, and live for aye, from age and sorrow free ; 
Our mansion in the viewless air; our thoughts, eternity. 
Come learn from us, for we can tell ye secrets'most sublime, 
How all things are ; and birds exist before the birth of time ; 
How Gods and Hell and Chaos rose, and mighty rivers sprang ; 
Come learn aright ; — and then from me bid Prodicus go 
, irst 
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First Chaos was and Night and Hell and Tartarus profound ; 
But Earth was not, nor Sky nor Heaven; so Hell withouten bound 
Stretch’d forth his bosom dark and deep, by windy tempests 
blown, 
When first of all black-winged Night doth lay an egg thereon. 
In circling hours thence Love was born, an infant heavenly fair, 
Glittering his back with golden wings, and fleet as eddying air ; 
With winged Chaos mingling he, amid the gloomy night, 

In Tartarus our kind did hatch, and brought us first to light.’ 
In act ii., the constitution-monger or legislator alread 
mentioned finds his way to the city of the Birds, but is dis- 
missed with little ceremony. The chorus which follows is an 


exquisite piece of versification, and would have befitted Ariel 
himself in the grace and lightness of its measure : 


¢ Scene VII. 
‘ Priest, Pisthetearus, Chorus, an Envoy, a Legislator. 
‘ Legislator (reading). “ And ’tis hereby provided that if one 
Of Cuckoocloudlands do to an Athenian r 
‘ Pistheterus. What other curs’d diploma’s coming now ? 
‘ Legislator. I am a constitution-maker, Laws, 
Span-new, I come to vend among you. 





‘ Pistheterus. What’s this ? 
‘ Legislator (reading). ‘ And that the Cuckoocloudlanders do 
use 
Like measures, weights, and acts in senate pass’d 
As the Olophyxians.” * 
‘ Pistheterus. Haul will I 


And fix thee in the stocks anon unless —— 
© Legislator. Hot Sir! what ails thee? 
‘ Pistheterus. ‘Wilt not budge with thy laws ? 
Edse will I show thee bitter laws to-day, 
‘ Envoy. Ihereby Pisthetgrus cite t’ appear 
At the next spring assize in Court for Wrong —— 
‘ Pistheterus. What so! thou fellow, hast thou still been here ? 
‘ Legislator (reading). ‘ But if any one drive out the magis- 
trates, 
And do not, as the column + directs, receive them ——” 
‘ Pistheterus. Oh! for patience ! hast thou too still been here ? 
‘ Envoy. I'll do for thee. I'll lay the damages at 
Ten thousand drachmas. 





‘ * This is not a feigned name, as Beck supposes.it tobe; for 
Stephanus de Urbibus, cited by Brunck, mentions the city of 
Olophyxus, near Mount Athos, and it is also spoken of by Hero- 
dotus, 1. vii. §22.; but the word is certainly introduced merel 
for the sake of the pun upon it, which I have attempted, but 
rather violently, I fear, to:transfer into our language. A-pun was 
the Cleopatra on which Aristophanes was quite as ready to stake 
the world as Shakspeare could. be.’ 


‘+ The-place to which the public decrees wore affixed.’ 
‘ Pisthe- 
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_¢.Pisthetarus. [ll seatter thy boxes. 
‘ Legislator. Remember when one night thou didst befoul 
The column. 
« Pistheterus. This is past bearing. Seize him, ho!. 
Wilt not halt, sirrah ? 
‘ Priest. Fitting ’tis that speedily 
We take departure hence, and to the Gods 
‘Complete the unfinish’d sacrifice within. 


‘¢ Scene VIII. 
* Chorus. 


‘ Semichorus. O’er the wide world now I sway,. 

, And my subject-realms survey ; 
Mortals all to me shall bring 
Votive prayer and offering. 
For the green earth I defend ; 
All her blooming fruitage tend ; 
And, ruthless, hy the ravening brood 
That lurk within the closed bud, 
Or with their million fangs devour 
The chalice of the opening flower, 
Sit on the trees and suck their fruit, 
Or mining sap the secret root. 
Through the damask gardens I 
Seize the reptile, chase the fly, 
Whoe’er with harmful power presume 
To waste the sweets or soil the bloom. 
Crush’d by my wing the felons lie, 
And writhing in their mischief die.’ 


We insert also, as a curious scene in-itself, and as a fair 
average specimen of the translation, part of the dialogue be- 
tween Pistheteerus and an Informer; a person held in high: 
detestation at Athens, and affording on all occasions fair 
game to the comic poets. | 


‘ Informer. ‘ What birds are these, with plumes so gay, 
That live of nought possest ? 
O wide-wing’d swallow, pause, and say, 
Upon thy speckled breast.” * 





‘ * The scholiast cites fragments of Alczeus and Simonides, 
from which this is taken. One is thus corrected in the Museum 
Criticum, No. IV. 


é "Opvibes tives of8" dusavg’ 3 yas aro TELAT wy ‘a 
*HyOov, wavérores MosKsAoderpor, Tavvolmrepos. Alcezi Fragm. Xxi. 


where the interrogation would perhaps be better placed at the end. 
pe other is given, with a slight alteration, by Mr. Gaisford, as 
ollows : | 
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‘ Pistheterus. No slight annoyance this that we have stirr’d. 
Here comes another in the sing-song mood. 
‘ Informer. ‘ O wide-wing’d swallow, pause again 
Upon thy speckled breast.” 
‘ Pistheterus. Methinks he hums a catch for his own doublet, 
That’s worn so bare he had need of many swallows * 
To keep the cold out. 


‘ Informer. Who's he that wings the comers ? 

‘ Pistheterus. Here is he. But thou must say what thou’dst 
have. 

‘ Informer. Wings, wings. t+ Ask not a second time. 

‘ Pistheterus. Dost think, then, 


To fly with them direct unto Pellene ? ¢ 
‘ Informer. Not so, by Jove. But I am an informer, 
That seek defaulters through our friendly isles §, 
And summon them to justice. 
‘ Pistheterus. Blessed trade ! 
‘ Informer. Now in this my office of a pettifogger 
Some wings would serve me well to whir about, 
When I go round on my citations. , 
‘ Pistheterus. And couldst thou cite the better for thy wings ? 
‘ Informer. Not so, by Jove! but that, to avoid pirates, 
I may return thence with the cranes. » The law-suits 
I shall have swallow’d down will serve for ballast. 
‘ Pistheterus. Is this thy occupation ? is thy youth 
Employ’d in this vile service of informing ? . 
‘ Informer. What should Ido? I know not how to dig. 
‘. Pistheterus. But there are other decent ways, by Jove, 
Which one of thy age should live honestly by, 
Rather than sini tes the hungry courts. , 
‘ Informer. Good Sir, I came for wings, and not for counsel. 
‘ Pistheterus. 1 now, in thus discoursing, wing thee. : 
‘ Informer. How ? 
Could a man be wing’d with discourses ? 
‘ Pistheterus. All are-so. 
‘ Informer. All? 
‘ Pistheterus. Hast thou never heard what every where 
Fathers do say to the boys in barbers’ shops ? || 


<6 My 


‘ * Because one swallow, according te the proverb, does not 
make a summer.’ 

‘ + From the Myrmidons of schylus, érAwy, drdwy de. Scholiast. 

‘ { Pellene was famous for its manufactory of woollen cloths, 
which were given as prizes to those who were victorious in the 
games held there ; they are mentioned more than once by Pindar.’ 

‘ § The inhabitants of the islands in alliance with Athens were 
amenable to the courts of law held in that city; a circumstance, 
by the way, which may in some measure account for the great 
number of suits that were decided there.’ re 

‘ || These were the coffee-houses of the ancients. -Theophras- 
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‘¢ My son is on the wing for chariot-driving, 
Plague on it! This is what Diitriphes’ * discourse 
Has done for him.” Another tells you, “ his 
Has had his mind fly off to tragedies, 
And that his thoughts still hover o’er the stage.” 
‘ Informer. And doth discourse indeed give wings ? 


‘ Pistheterus. Believe me, does it ; 
Raises the soul aloft, and lifteth up 


The very man. And so I now am willing, 
By good discourse, to give thee wings, and turn 
To lawful acting. 

© Informer. But I’m not willing, I. 

‘ Pistheterus. What wilt thou do? 


‘ Informer. I will not shame my breeding. 


The informer’s life is that my fathers left me. 
Give me then wings, and be they swift and light, 
A hawk’s, or mousing owl’s, that having cited 
Our island friends, and then accused them here, 
I then again may fly back there. 
© Pistheterus. I understand. 
Thou mean’st it thus: that he should be cast and fined, 
The islander, ere he come. 
‘ Informer. Right, right ; thou understand’st. 
‘ Pistheterus. Then he sails hither, and thou fly’st back: there 
To seize upon his goods. : 
‘ Informer. Thou hast it all. 
I must in nothing differ from a top. 
‘ Pistheterus. I understand: atop. And here, by Jove, 
I have some excellent Corcyrean wings.+ 
‘ Informer. Mercy! thou hast a whip. 


‘ Pistheterus. And therein the wings, 
With which this day I'll make thee spin. 
‘ Informer. Oh mercy ! 


Wretch that I am! 
‘ Pistheterus. | Wilt thou not wing thee hence? 
Wilt not drop off, thou most accursed villain ? 
I'll show thee. a twist-whirligig of justice. 
Come, let us gather up the wings, and go.’ 





tus calls them dova cuumicia ; i.e. wineless compotations. The 
were assemblies of all idle gossipping fellows, who there assembled to 
vent their malignity against their betters. The barbers themselves 
likewise were the most talkative and impertinent of all people. 
4 note by Fielding in his translation of The Plutus. Act.ii. scene 3.’ 

‘ * See note at the end of acti. This seems to allude not only 
to the station which Diitriphes held of irzapyo<, or master of the 
horse, but to the wicker wings, on which he was said to: have 
soared to that height.’ 

‘ + Corcyrean wings are whips, which were manufactured at 
Corcyra with ivory handles, and ofan unusual size.’ 
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We have not space left to discuss with any particularity the 
notes which Mr. Cary has added to his version: but we can- 
not close our report without speaking of them in terms of 
merited commendation for their illustrative value, with which 
the reading and learning of the writer have enabled him to 


indue them. A specimen of these qualities is afforded in our 
last citation. 





Art. III. Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in New Zealand. 
By Richard A. Cruise, Esq., Captain in the 84th Regiment, Foot. 
8vo. pp.320. 10s.6d. Boards. Longman ‘and Co. 


We opened this volume with considerable curiosity ; because 
Captain Cook, who frequently visited the island or 
rather islands of New Zealand, making them the common 
rendezvous in case of separation from his associate-ship, gave 
an account of the inhabitants, their manners, customs, religion, 
government, food, &c., which now excites a desire to know 
whether any essential change in these respects has resulted 
from. their subsequent intercourse with Europeans. About 
18 years ago, Mr. John Savage, a surgeon, published a 
small volume, intitled ** Some Account of New Zealand, 
particularly the Bay of Islands,” &Xc.; of which we spoke 
with due approbation in our lviith vol. p.417., and which 
we have again consulted on the present occasion, as also the 
volumes of Captain Cook, for the purpose of comparison. 
Our great navigator represented the New Zealanders as being 
of a mild and placid disposition, ‘ treating each other with 
the tenderest affection :” but as being perpetually at war with 
neighbouring tribes, implacable towards their enemies, never 


giving quarter, and addicted to the practice of eating the 


prisoners whom they had slain in battle. | 


‘ Though well aware,’ says Captain (now Major) Cruise, ‘ of 
our abhorrence of cannibalism, they never denied it to be one of 
their customs; on the contrary, they too often expressed their 
predilection for human flesh. The limbs only of a man are eatable, 
while, with the exception of the head, the whole body of a female 
or a child is considered delicious. 

‘ Besides the crew of the Boyd, other Europeans have from 
time to time fallen victims to their ferocity : but they describe thé 
flesh of a white man as tough and unpalatable when compared’ to 
that of their own countrymen, and they attribute its inferiority to 
our universal practice of using salt with our food. ! 

‘ It is from superstitious motives that they devour their enemies 
when slain in battle: but there is every reason to conclude that 
anthropophagy is practised on other occasions. 
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368 Cruise’s Residence in New Zealand. 
‘ Instances occurred during our. residence among them, and 


under the eyes of Europeans, of female slaves having been mur- - 


dered for crimes too trifling to justify such severity ; and as their 
bodies were immediately cut up, washed, and removed to a place 
where they could be eaten without interruption; and as the in- 
tended feast was publicly mentioned by the natives themselves; it 
is to be presumed the horrid propensity was gratified. 

‘ Except the sailor of the Catherine, no Englishman witnessed 
the act of cannibalism during our visit to New Zealand; and the 
people took every precaution for its concealment. But the imme- 
diate prelude to it has fallen under the observation of the mission- 
aries, who have had unequivocal proofs of its existence; and what 
from the information we were able to collect from them, and the 
confession of the people themselves, it is quite impossible that 
the most incredulous person in the Dromedary could have return- 
ed, to England without a firm conviction that anthropophagy 
exists, and is practised in New Zealand, not only as a superstition, 
but as a sensual animal gratification.’ 


- Mr. Savage, as well as Captain Cook, spoke of the New 
Zealanders as particularly kind and affectionate, and a general 
testimony to the same effect is given by the author before us. 
We have seen, however, that he says it is from § superstitious 
motives that they devour their enemies when slain in battle :’ 
but there is no evidence to this effect; and, at any rate, it is 
an anomaly in the human character, that the most horrible of 
all imaginable superstitions: should be associated with an 
habitual mildness and placidity of disposition. ‘The custom, 

probably, had another origin. When Captain Cook visited 
these people, he found their country producing neither sheep 
nor’goats, nor hogs nor cattle, nor tame fowls ; nor had they 
any art by which those that were wild could be caught with 
such frequency as to serve for a regular supply of provision. 
Their principal food, therefore, was fish; which, although 
various and abundant, could be procured only on the coast, 
and there only at certain times in sufficient quantities. 'When- 
‘ever, consequently, the few esculent vegetables which they 
possessed happened to fail, namely, their fern-root, yams, 
clams, and sweet potatoes, (for among all the trees, shrubs, 
and plants of the country, not one produced fruit, except a 
berry without sweetness and without flavour, ) the natives were 
exposed to the most frightful state of destitution. Famine 
was perpetually assailing them; dogs and rats were the only 
quadrupeds found on the island; and the former were bred 
for no other purpose than to be eaten! _ Is it not likely, then, 

that not superstition but hunger originally impelled these 
creatures to eat human flesh; and that the danger of perishing 
by famine often induced one tribe to make war on another, a 
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the purpose of obtaining a meal or two on the bodies of their 
prisoners? The mischief, however, in this case as in man 
others, does not end with the necessity which produced it: 
the practice that was begun on one side by hunger would be 
adopted by the other in retaliation and revenge; and it might 
be continued on both sides by habit, perhaps even in the spirit 
of defiance and national pride, long after the cause for its 
existence had subsided. 

More than fifty years have elapsed since Captain Cook 
first visited New Zealand; and missionaries, with their ac- 
customed activity, perseverance, and courage, have pervaded 
these islands, while the crews of European ships have been 
constantly mixing with the natives. Notwithstanding all this, 
it does not appear, from Captain Cruise’s account, that any 
essential improvement has taken place among them since our 
lamented discoverer first recommended them to the fostering 
hand of civilization. ‘ The situation and circumstances of 
these poor people,” he observed, * as well as their temper, 
are favorable to those who shall settle as a colony among 
them. ‘Their situation sets them in need of protection, and 
their temper renders it easy to attach them by kindness; and 
whatever may be said in favor of savage life, among people who 
live in luxurious idleness upon the bounty of nature, civilization 
would certainly be a blessing to those whom her parsimony 
scarcely furnishes with the bread of life, and who are per- 
petually destroying each other by violence as the only alternative 
of perishing by hunger.” (Hawkesworth’s Voyages, vol. iii. 
b. ii. ch. ix.) — Captains Cook and Furneaux left goats, sheep, 
swine, and poultry on these islands, and planted peas and 
beans, cabbages, carrots, turnips, &c.: but we do-not find 
that any of these aiticles of subsistence have been success- 
fully propagated, except hogs and potatoes. ‘The former 
have increased very much: but Captain Cruise says that even 
these * bear no proportion to the demand for them by the 
whale-ships: the avidity of these islanders to obtain fire-arms 
overcomes all kind of prudence, and twenty hogs — perhaps 
the only ones possessed by the tribe — have been given for 
a musket not worth ten shillings.’ (P.302.) Civilization has 
made no progress, or, more properly speaking, no com- 
mencement, among these people. With the exception of 
the hog which Captain Cook left, and of the dog and rat 
which he found, they have yet no other quadrupeds; and, 
though they have a variety of birds, these are seldom killed 
except for their feathers. ‘The only implement of agriculture 
is a wooden spade; and, contented with the produce of the 
naturally fertile patches which are scattered over their dis- 
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trict, the natives never think of reclaiming any soil which 
seems poor, but make up the deficiency of their food with 
fish, fern-root, and the flesh of their enemies ! 

With those who are accustomed to eat the dead, death 
must have lost much of its horror; and they on whom nature 
has bestowed a scanty portion of the means of subsistence, 
and who have _ received no compensation from art, must en- 
deavor to keep down their population by preventive or by 
violent means : — by infanticide, for instance, or by procuring 
abortion. It appears accordingly that the New Zealanders 
have recourse to both these expedients : 


‘ The extensive intercourse that takes place between the crews 
of European shipping and the native women, compared with the 
very limited offspring of this connection found in the island, af- 
forded reason to presume that infanticide exists here to a consi- 
derable extent. We saw but two individuals of this cast durin 
our stay at New Zealand, and heard of but two others; of those 
we saw, one was an infant, the son of a seaman of a whale-ship, 
and the other was a grown-up girl, about sixteen years old, the 
daughter of a person residing in New South Wales, They were 
both fair; and the latter, though brought up in common with the 
savages, was quite English in her appearance, except that she was 
much sunburnt. She was a pretty girl, and at that time lived on 
board a whale-ship.’— 

‘ To us the women denied the crime of infanticide as far as re- 
lated to their connection with Europeans, of which they declared 
that the consequences were prevented by causing premature birth. 
Taking into consideration the fact that all former ships remained 
but a short time at the island, this is not improbable ; but as many 
native females left the Dromedary in a very advanced ‘stage of 
their pregnancy, the curious will be led to enquire whether the 
children be still living, and if they are, it is to be hoped the hu- 
mane will be induced to take steps to ameliorate their condition. 

‘ In the native families, when the number of females has far ex- 
ceeded that of the males, the disappointed mother has been known 
to sacrifice the former. A daughter of Pomarrée’s assured us, 
that such would have been her fate had not the authority of her 
father averted it; and a woman at Rangehoo, well known to the 
missionaries, successively murdered three female children the mo- 
ment she was delivered of them. 

‘ This barbarous act is effected by the mother pressing her 
finger upon the aperture in the skull of the new-born infant, and 
- thereby causing its immediate dissolution. 

¢ Though infanticide is committed where there isa superabund- 
ance of females, yet in the manner of rearing children, and in the 
remarkable tenderness and solicitous care bestowed upon them by 
the parents, no partiality on account of sex was in any instance 
observed. But as the males form the strength and consequence 
of the tribe, the birth of a boy is hailed with pride and delight by 
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the community : he receives the name of a bird, river, island, or 
perhaps some part of the human body; a garland of the red 
berries of a tree called the karamon, supposed to possess parti- 
cular virtues, is entwined round his brows ; and prayers are uttered 
over him by his tribe, that he may be strong, swift of foot, and in- 
vincible in war. The infant is no sooner weaned than a consider- 
able part of its care devolves upon the father; it is taught to 
twine its arms round his neck, and in this posture it remains the 
whole day, asleep or awake, suspended upon his shoulders, and 
covered with his mat ; and in his longest journeys, or his most la- 
borious occupation, it is his constant companion. If the child be 
a boy, it is taught at a very early age the use of arms, the war- 
dance, how to paddle the canoe, and to sing the accompanying 
song, and attends its father upon his expeditions. The first suc- 
cessful effort of the stripling in war is hailed as an omen of what 
he is one day to be; and the circumstance of Repero, Shungie’s 
son, having shot a man at the North Cape, before he attained his 
fourteenth year, has given him a powerful ascendancy in his tribe. 

‘ Plurality of wives among the chiefs is universal ; but there is a 
decided distinction between the head-wife and the others. The 
union with the head-wife is a union of policy: she is the daughter 
of a chief, equal if not superior to the person to whom she 1s al- 
lied; and the offspring of this union, in their right of succession, 
take precedence of the progeny of the other wives, whose relative 
situation to the head-wife is nearly that of domestics. The order of 
succession descends from brother to brother, and reverts to the 
elder son of the senior brother. The inferior wives are often 
selected from the prisoners of war; but in these instances the at- 


taint is taken off by the rank of the husband, and the children are 
born rungateedas, or gentlemen.’ 


Among other peculiar traits of character, Captain Cook 
had observed of the New Zealanders that, when an inter- 
course had once been established between them and his own 
crew, they were very rarely detected in any act of dishonesty : 
whereas, before that time, and when the crew were considered 
as enemies coming on their coast only to make an advantage of 
them, they were not more scrupulous than such people usually 
are. Mr. Savage gave a similar account, stating that ‘ they 
express a great abhorrence of the crime of theft, and that 
among themselves he believed their practice to correspond 
with their professions.” Captain Cruise confirms this repre- 
sentation. When the Dromedary* approached the island, 
a great number of natives came on board, and so many petty 
thefts were committed that it was necessary to clear the ship 
of them entirely: but he says that; when an European goes 
among them, and commits himself and his property to their 








* A store-ship, bound with convicts to New South Wales, in 
which Captain C. commanded the military detachment on board. 
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protection, he may place implicit confidence in their honesty 
and honor. ‘ In the morning,’ he continues, ‘no less a 
personage than one of Wevere’s wives had been detected in 
the act of stealing one of the iron scrapers with which the 
decks are cleaned; but now, though our guns and powder- 
flasks, which to them were the greatest temptations in the 
world, lay at the mercy of the natives, not a single article 
was lost, nor did any one of them attempt to enter our tent 
without permission.’ 

Another remarkable peculiarity is to be mentioned : all the 
South-Sea islanders are fond of ava; and Captain Cook 
found no people among whom some intoxicating liquor was 
not in use, except the New Zealanders. ‘* Water,” says he, 
‘‘ is their universal and only liquor, as far as we could dis- 
cover; and if they have really no means of intoxication, they 
are in this particular happy beyond any other people that we 
have yet seen or heard of.” He goes on to observe that, .as 
intemperance and inactivity are the principal sources of dis- 
ease, it cannot be deemed strange that these people enjoy 
perfect and uninterrupted health. ‘ In all our visits to their 
towns, where young and old, men and women, crowded 
about us, we never saw a single person who appeared to have 
any bodily complaint, nor among the numbers that we have 
seen naked did we once perceive the slightest eruption upon 
the skin,” &c. This is perhaps a solitary instance of temper- 
ance among savages; and their intercourse with European 
sailors had not vitiated the simplicity of their taste in this 
respect when Mr. Savage visited them. The natives, said 
he, “ have a great aversion from spirits, and I do not find 
that they have any mode of intoxication among them; they 
are consequently robust, cheerful, and active.” Captain 
Cruise says the same: * their universal drink,’ he tells us, 
‘ is water: as a matter of politeness they may be induced to 
taste wine or grog, but it is with reluctance.’ . 

We have observed that missionaries have found their wa 
to these uncivilized tribes: but with what success their labors 


‘ may be ultimately. crowned, it is not for us to prophesy. 


Zeal unquenchable they must have possessed to carry them 
to the Antipodes; and patience, courage, and inflexible en- 
durance, to remain there. Good sense, and good conduct, 
resulting from a practical knowlege of the metaphysics of 
savage life, (if we may so express ourselves,) may in a series 
of years produce some’ salutary effect among the New Zea- 
landers: but, at present, appearances do not seem to be 
particularly favorable. ‘The missionaries have a settlement 
on the banks of the Kiddy-Kiddy, with an immense _ 
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of twenty thousand acres! It may naturally be inquired 
how they became, possessed of it? We are gravely told that 
it was obtained by purchase; and to any person who has the 
curiosity to ask what the equivalent given was, the answer is 
—Forty axes! The missionaries purchased this territory from 
a chieftain named Shungie; a deed was executed by the 
parties; and when the former had ‘signed it, Shungie and 
some of his principal chiefs drew the amoco, or the pattern 
according to which their faces are tattooed, on the paper. 
The missionaries have imported some cows and sheep from 
New South Wales, which were in good condition when the 
Dromedary’s crew was there. They had also a fine crop of 
Indian corn, and the bread was deemed excellent which was 
made of wheat grown in the neighbourhood. Although the 
missionaries considered themselves as safe under the protec~ 
tion of Shungie, Captain Cruise observes that this is a pro- 
tection at all times precarious, and maintained at the expence 
of much forbearance and humiliation. Knowing too well 
that these poor people are in their power, the natives commit 
extensive depredations on them, not unfrequently aggravating 
their extortions by acts of gross insult; and the author adds 
the hopeless and alarming observation, that ‘ indeed we always 
found the tribes among whom our countrymen lived more 
troublesome than those whom we met with elsewhere.’ 
Captain C. mentions the surprize that was one morn- 
ing created by the appearance on board of a native, who 
presented himself in a blue coat, trowsers, and boots, wear- 
ing a cocked hat and long white feather ; and who, on ascend- 
ing the deck, addressed the persons around him in English. 
At breakfast, he conducted himself quite like a gentleman, 
said that his name was Tooi, and that he was the younger 
brother of the chief Krokro. ‘This person had resided a 
considerable time in England, and returned to his native 
country under the immediate charge of one of the mission- 
aries: but he still scrupulously adhered to the barbarous 
prejudices of his country, and gave a striking proof (says 
Captain Cruise) of the difficulty of eradicating the habits of 
savage life in a person of mature age. During breakfast, his 
conversation was a continued boast of the atrocities which 
he had committed in a recent excursion; and he dwelt with 
marked pleasure on an instance of his generalship, in having 
forced a small party of enemies into a narrow place, where 
he shot twenty-two of them in succession, without their 
having the power to make the slightest resistance. He re- 
marked, however, that, though all the dead bodies were 
devoured by his tribe, “ neither he nor his brother ate human 
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flesh, nor did they fight on Sundays.” The trouble and 
expence that had been bestowed in attempting to civilize Tooi 
appear to have entirely failed ; and he was found to be tlie 
greatest savage, and one of the most worthless and profligate 
men, in the Bay of Islands. 

About two years ago, ‘we recollect that a man travelled 
round the country with the head of a New-Zealand chieftain, 
fresh as in life. The custom of preserving heads is known 
to be universal among these islanders ;: who bring them back 
from their wars as a trophy, and in the event of peace restore 
them to the party from whom they had been taken : an inter- 
change of heads being a common article in their treaties of 
reconciliation. The manner of preserving them is this: 
‘ When the head has been separated from the body and the 
whole of the interior of it extracted, it is rolled up in leaves 
and put into a kind of oven, made of heated stones laid in a 
hole in the ground, and covered over with earth. The tem- 
perature is very moderate, and the head is baked or steamed 
until all the moisture, which is frequently wiped away, is 
exuded; after which it is left in a current of air until perfectly 
dry.’ (P. 50.) : 

The New Zealanders are a remarkably well-proportioned 
and fine race of people, the men standing from five feet eight 
inches to six feet in height ; and their countenances are open 
and expressive. The features of the women are regular and 
pleasing, and the tone of their voice is particularly soft and 
melodious. — Different people have different customs, and it 
is proverbially absurd to dispute about tastes. In England, 
the return of an absent friend is welcomed by a hearty shake 
of the hands: in France, by a kiss on each cheek: in New 
Zealand, by joining zoses. When the latter people take leave 
of each other, also, on an occasion of any domestic affliction, 
they press their noses together, and remain in this position 
for half an hour or more, howling and sobbing in the most 
doleful manner. On the return of an absentee, the nearest 
relation takes possession of the envied nose, while the other 
assembled friends hang on his arms and shoulders till the 
ceremony is over. 

Captain Cruise’s book is written in a very unpretending 


manner, and is not only amusing but contains also.much 
information. 
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Art. IV. History and Antiquities of Kensington, interspersed 
with Biographical Anecdotes of Royal and Distinguished Per- 
sonages, and a Descriptive Catalogue of the Collection of Pic- 
tures in the Palace, from a Survey made by the late B. 
West, Esq. P. R.A., by Command of His Majesty. By Thomas 
Faulkner, Author of ‘* The Historical Accounts of Chelsea and 
Fulham.” 8vo. 1/. 8s.6d. Boards. Payne and Foss, &c. 


| Page Bacon has compared antiquaries with those strollers 

on the beach who pick up the fragments of stranded 
ships, and collect the wreck of exotic merchandise ; they can 
reconstruct in idea the proud vessel, the inscription on whose 
stern, or the image on whose prow, they have dragged from 
the shattering wave; they can indicate the patria of those 
damaged wares which they have piled together on the sand ; 
and they can perhaps discover the name of the individual, 
under whose conduct he himself and his companions perished : 
but what avails their task? The vacant hull will not float. 
back to his home the voluntary exile of pecuniary ambition, 
nor gladden with the treasures of his opulence an expecting 
and affectionate family: — of him and his utilities only the 
memory remains, to warn or to inspire a future imitator. — It 
is thus with the relics of ages past. When we know the 
date of their construction, and the purpose of their form, 
what have we learnt but that they were? Restoration would 
probably be an useless labor, and an unwise expence; while 
new wants suggest more expedient forms than those which find 
favor with enthusiastic worshippers of the antique, or servile 
imitators of the obsolete. 

Antiquarianism, however, will continue to busy the idle- 
ness of the old, and the prudence of the clergy; for these 
classes have a perpetual interest in detaining the attention of 
society on objects and opinions venerable for their duration 
rather than their utility, but associated with the memory of 
times when they had greater personal power and greater pro- 
fessional influence. Ifthe antiquary, like the rower, fixes his 
regard on land-marks that are passed, and promontories that 
are receding, still he ought not to arrest the progress of the 
social bark, but should himself assist in forwarding the crew 
to their ultimate destination. Instead of sighs over the ruins 
of feudal castles or monastic mansions, he should sound the 
key-note of a song of triumph over tyranny abolished and 
superstition forsaken, and encourage the rising generation to 
supplant the fallen monuments of barbarism by institutions of 
a more social character and a more comprehensive utility. 

The topographer before us belongs to this meritorious class 
of antiquaries: he seems aware that a school is of more ser- 
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vice than a ruin; and that, for navigating safely the pathless 
seas of life, a compass is of more value than a beacon. 
Accordingly, he selects for the frontispiece of his volume a 
view of the National School of Kensington; has provided 
maps of the roads and conduits; and offers to popular admir- 
ation various sketches of the seats of living hospitality. If 
pedigrees of the noble are provided to record those baptismal 
names which occasionally and successively vary the stationary 
appellations of rank, at least the more individual nomencla- 
ture of genius and worth has not been neglected; and every 
opportunity is seized to illustrate the talent or the virtue 
which has decorated the private citizens of Kensington. 

The derivation of the name of this parish is unknown: in 
Doomsday-book it is written Chenesiton: in a charter of 
Henry I. Chensneton: but the meaning of either word is not 
very obvious at this day. It is now a parish of gardens cul- 
tivated to supply the markets of the metropolis, and land is 
supposed to let there at a higher value than any where else. 
The following antiquities of horticulture are given at p.24.: 


‘ The learned Linacre first introduced from Italy the damask 
rose. Thomas Lord Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VIII., en- 
riched our fruit-gardens with three different plums. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, Edmund Grindall, afterwards Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, transplanted here the tamerisk. Oranges were brought here 
by one of the Carew family. To Sir Walter Raleigh we are in- 
debted for that useful root the potatoe. Sir Anthony Ashley first 
planted cabbages in this country. The fig-trees planted by Cardi- 
nal Pole, in the reign of Henry VIII, are still standing at Lam- 
beth. Sir Richard Weston first brought clover-grass into England 
in 1645. The mulberry is a native of Persia, and is said to have 
been introduced in 1576. The almond was introduced in 1570, 
and came from the East. The chesnut is a native of the south of 
Europe. The walnut js a native of Persia, but the time of its 
introduction is unknown. The apricot came from America about 


1562. The plum is a native of Asia, and was imported into Europe 


by the crusaders, and the damascene takes its name from the cit 

of Damascus. The alpine strawberry was first cultivated in the 
King’s garden, in 1760. The peach is a native of Persia. The 
nectarine was first introduced about 1562. Cherries are said to 
have come originally from Cerasus, a city of Pontus, from which 
Lucullus brought them into Italy, and they were introduced into 
Britain about the year 53. It appears that they were commonly 


sold in the streets in the time of Lydgate, who mentions them 
in his poem called Lickpenny : 


‘ « Hot pescode own began to cry 
Strawberys rype, an cheryes in the ryse.” 


‘ Filberts were so named from Phillipert King of France. The 
quince called Cydonia, from Cydon, was cultivated in this country 
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in Gerard’s time. The red queen-apple was so called in compli- 
ment to Queen Elizabeth. The cultivation of the pear is of great 


antiquity, for Pliny mentions twenty different kinds. Most of our 
apples came originally from France.’ 


It might have been added that the caper-tree has been suc- 
cessfully cultivated at Kensington, and has borne fruit regu- 
larly in the gardens of Campden-House. — There are 
chalybeate springs in Kensington, which have lost their 
antient celebrity; and there is an overflowing well at Notting- 
Hill, obtained by boring: but the place is chiefly supplied 
with Thames water by an incorporated company. ‘The manor 
formerly belonged to the De Veres, ¢arls of Oxford, but has 
been alienated since 1610. 

Two chapters are allotted to Holland-house, of which a 
plan and a view are given: but the latter is a sad specimen of 
unsuccessful lithography. Some letters of Addison, written 
to the young Earl of Holland in 1708, are here first edited. 
A model by Westmacott, of his colossal bronze statue erected 
in Bedford-Square to the memory of Charles James Fox, is 
preserved in Holland-House, and thus inscribed : 


Car. Jac. Fox, 
Cui Plurime Consentiunt. Gentes 
Populi Primarium Fuisse 
Virum. 


In the chapter concerning the vicarge, many lives of the 
clergy occur: but the most interesting is that of Dr. Jortin, 
who was collated to this parish in 1762, and resided there 
until his death in 1770. He is thus characterized : 


¢ This eminent and learned divine was born in the parish of St. 
Giles in the Fields, 23d October, 1699. His father, Renatus Jor- 
tin, a French refugee, was a native of Bretagne, and came over to 
England about 1685. In 1691 he was made a gentleman of the 
privy chamber to King William, and afterwards became succes- 
sively secretary to the Admirals the Earl of Orford, Sir George 
Rooke, and Sir Cloudesly Shovel, with the last of whom he was 
cast away in 1707. Dr. Jortin received his education at the 
Charter-house, from whence he removed to Jesus-College, Cam- 
bridge, where he was admitted a pensioner at the age of seventeen. 
He early distinguished himself by some classical productions, 
which however were but preparatory to his higher designs, and 
soon gave way to the more important enquiries peculiar to the 
profession he embraced. In 1724 he took holy orders, and soon 
after was presented by his College to the living of Swavesey near 
Cambridge, which he resigned in 1731, and came to reside in 
London, where he preached at various chapels. In 1737 the Earl 
of Winchelsea gave him the vicarage of Eastwell, in Kent, but he 
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soon after quitted it, the air of the place not ~——s with his 
health. On the promotion of Dr. Pearce to the bishopric of 
Bangor, the consecration-sermon was preached by Mr. Jortin at 
Kensington, 27th February, 1747, and was afterwards published by 
order of Archbishop Herring. In 1749 he was appointed Boyle's 
lecturer, but did not publish any of his sermons preached on that 
occasion. In May, 1751, Archbishop Herring gave him, unsoli- 
cited, the rectory of St. Dunstan’s in the East. Of this prefer- 
ment the following anecdote is related ; that in the spring of 1751 
“ Mr. Jortin dined at a feast of the Sons of the Clergy, where 
Archbishop Herring was present, and, on being told the Arch- 
bishop was desirous of renewing his acquaintance with him, he 
prepared for going to the upper end of the room, by looking at 
the lower end, amongst a great number of hats that were laid on 
a table in a confused manner, for his own; his friends told him 
that the hat was by no means necessary, he therefore waited on 
the Prelate without it. The Archbishop complimented him on his 
talents and writings, and ended the conversation by giving him, in 
the presence of the clergy, a presentation to the rectory of St. 
Dunstan, which he had purposely brought in his pocket. Mr. Jor- 
tin then returned to his seat, telling his friends, ‘ I have lost my 
hat, but I have got a living.’ ” 

‘ In 1762, when Dr. Osbaldeston, Bishop of Carlisle, was trans- 
lated to the see of London, he immediately appointed Dr. Jortin 
his domestic chaplain, and gave him the prebendal stall of Harles- 
ton in the cathedral of St. Paul; and in the latter end of the same 
year collated him to the vicarage of Kensington, where he soon 
after went to reside. In 1764 he was also appointed archdeacon 
of London; and it has been generally said, that the Bishop had 
offered him the rectory of St. James’s, Westminster, on the death 
of Dr. Samuel Nicholls, in November, 1763, but that he chose to 
continue at Kensington, that being a situation he much liked, and 
better adapted to his advanced age. Dr. Jortin continued to 
reside in the vicarage-house at Kensington, dividing his time be- 
tween his pastoral functions and his study, enjoying himself with 
his usual serenity till the 27th of August, 1770, when he was 
seized with a disorder in his breast and lungs. He grew conti- 
nually worse, and without suffering much pain in the course of his 
illness, or his understanding being the least impaired, he died on 
the 5th of September, in the seventy-second year of his age. 

‘ The last words of eminent men are frequently thought worth 
recording : Dr. Jortin, in answer to a female attendant, who offered 
him some nourishment, said with great composure, ‘* No, I have 
had enough of every thing.” A worthy clergyman asked Dr. 
Jortin why he did not publish his sermons: he replied, ‘“‘ They 
shall sleep till I sleep.” He left the following direction in writing 
for his funeral: ‘“‘ Bury me in a private manner, by day-light, at 
Kensington, in the church, or rather in the new church-yard, and 
lay a flat stone over the grave.” He was accordingly buried about 
nine o'clock in the morning, in the new church-yard, He left a 
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widow, who died June 24th, 1778, and who was buried in the same 
grave. 


The seventh chapter treats of benevolent institutions, enu- 
merates various donations made to the parish, describes the 
Almshouses, the National School, and the Workhouse, and 
includes a census of the population. In the next chapter, 
eminent individuals are enumerated who have illustrated the 
place by their residence; including some bishops and some 
foreign ambassadors, but especially Sir Isaac Newton, who 
dwelt there in Orbell’s buildings. —- Kensington has also a 
Sunday-school Society, a Society for relieving the Sick Poor, 
a Savings Bank, a Blanket Society, a Ladies’ Society, an In- 
fant’s Friend Society, a Tract Society, an Auxiliary Mission- 
ary Society, two Book Societies, and several charity-schools. 

When Mr. Faulkner comes to a description of the Royal 
Palace, he inserts an interesting account of Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, whose great merit has not been duly 
appretiated. It is compiled, if our memory deceives us not, 
from well known existing books, such as Lord Orfotd’s 
works, and Coxe’s Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpole, which 
indeed are expressly cited: but it deserves the perusal of 
historic readers, though it is too long for us to transcribe. 
—In the account of the Royal Gardens, Tickell’s elegant 
poem def$6ryed a more attentive notice. 

On the whole, this is a handsome and pleasing book ; 
displaying comprehensive reading, appropriate research, 
praiseworthy liberality, and critical taste. 





Art. V. A Treatise on Mental Derangement. Containing the 
Substance of the Gulstonian Lectures for May, 1822. By 


Francis Willis, M.D. 8vo. pp.234. 7s. 6d. Boards. Long- 
man and Co. 1823. 


Oe first opening this volume, we were prepared by the tone 

of the author to find it marked by great clearness and ac- 
curacy of arrangement: but, as we proceeded in the perusal 
of it, we dicovered a lamentable deficiency in that respect. 
From this cause, and from the inaccurate and confused man- 
ner in which Dr. Willis has employed the terms descriptive 
of mental disease, it is difficult to lay before our readers a 
satisfactory analysis of its contents. 

The author commences his treatise by making some re- 
marks on the sound condition of the mind, which he believes 
to depend for its existence on what he terms the tone of the 
nervous system ; and to the loss of that tone he ascribes the 
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origin of mental derangement. He states it as his opinion 
that, in mental derangement, a firm belief exists in an assumed 
idea, on which the patient is continually acting; and that it is 
always accompanied by bodily disease: but, in different parts 
of his work, he employs this expression in a much more 

éneral sense. The continued influence of an assumed idea 
is often apparent in cases of acute mental disorder: but in- 
stances are not wanting in which this action does not manifest 
itself, but the ideas and language of the patient are altogether 
disjointed, and sometimes wholly unintelligible. Mental de- 
rangement has been long distinguished into the two states of 
high excitement or violence, and great depression; and of 
these the author has treated in succession under the names 
of the High and Low State. In illustration of the former, 
he has injudiciously introduced long quotations from Shak- 
speare’s tragedy of King Lear; which, however excellent as 
admirable specimens of dramatic writing, cannot supply the 
place of those sober medical details which we require in a 
work like the present. The treatment of the high state is 
considered under the titles of ‘ 1. The Preservation of the 
Patient’s Life; 2. His Irritability; 3. His general Health ; 
and 4. His Mental Disorder.’ Many patients fall victims to 
the violence of their excitement; and therefore it is not with- 
out good reason that Dr. Willis has first directed the atten- 
tion of his readers to this particular. Although he does not 
wholly disapprove of depletion in the high state, he agrees 
with the best informed writers on this subject in reprobating its 
indiscriminate and profuse employment. ‘Tonics and stim- 
ulants, and, above all, soothing anodynes, are recommended, to 
prevent the fatal consequences of long continued high excite- 
ment. Under the heads of Irritability, and general Health, no- 
thing deserving particular notice is proposed by Dr. W..: but 
under that of Mental Disorder, he recommends in strong 
terms the employment of emetics, as ‘ the means of rousing 
the patient, and dissipating his thoughts.’ (P. 136.) The con- 
sideration of this branch of the subject is closed by the fol- 
lowing judicious remarks : ! 


‘ Although I have now considered the method of treatment un- 
der four heads, I do not mean, that we are strictly to confine our- 
selves to the rules or advice contained therein in every case 
indiscriminately. I do not contend that wine and bark are always 
to be given in the first instance; that an emetic is never to be 
prescribed until the bodily health is restored; or that blood is on 
no account whatever to be taken away. There may be cases of 
this disorder in which blood-letting may be eS A 5 and prove 


serviceable ; but such I believe to be very rare. To give — 
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and bark when the stomach and bowels are loaded and confined, 
would, doubtless, be injurious. Emetics and purgatives would at 
this time be the most necessary and useful remedies. | 

‘ My object in making this division has been rather for the pur- 
pose of laying down more clearly the principle upon which we 
should attempt the cure of a disordered mind ; of explaining why 
we must not look for its restoration until much improvement has 
taken place in the health of the body ; of pointing out the effects, 
both advantageous and injurious, that may happen to arise from 
our remedies, and of demonstrating that we must be directed in 
our practice, not by the dissection of the dead, but by an atten- 
tion to the living; by an examination of the symptoms, not only 
both past and present, but also of those which are to be appre- 
hended from the countenance, behaviour, irritability, and disor- 
dered functions, both of the mind and body. By such symptoms 
must we be always guided in our practice; bearing in mind, that 
patients, from the very nature of this disease, are, as we have be- 
fore observed, likely to sink suddenly, unless supported. Where 
we think it necessary, therefore, to employ such means as have 
any tendency to mae or lower the system, we should do it with 
caution ; watching their effects, both on the mind and body, lesta 
state of danger should surprise us when least expected.’ 


The necessity and advantages of bodily coercion during the 
high state of mental derangement are also stated by the author, 
in clear and satisfactory language.— The dow state of the 
disorder is described with equal accuracy, although more 
briefly: but here again Dr. W. has recourse to his favorite 
author, and brings forwards Hamlet, as he had previously 
quoted Lear.— The cure of this form of disease is dismissed 
in a very few words. ‘ Emetics and purgatives in the first in- 
stance are mostly required, which should be followed by 
medicines that tend to restore the tone of the stomach, and 
other abdominal viscera, such as mild alteratives, tonics, and 
cordials.’ , 

Dr. W. has devoted the concluding part of this treatise to 
remarks on Lunacy, or confirmed Insanity, without any com- 
plication of bodily disease. ‘These chiefly refer to the topics 
which are usually discussed before a decision is formed on 
the condition of a supposed lunatic; and they appear to us 
to present a sufficiently correct and briefly comprehensive view 
of the subject. 

The name of Willis, and the hereditary knowlege and ex- 
perience which the author might be supposed to possess 
certainly induced us to form very favorable anticipations 
of the volume before us: but we regret to say that they have 
not been realized. Indeed, we have not found in the work 
any thing sufficiently novel or interesting to demand that it 
should have been given to the public. Had the writer been 
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debarred from introducing quotations out of the writings “of 
Shakspeare, and criticisms on the Janguage of the antient 
physicians, we fear that his own experience, and all the know- 
lege which has been handed down to him from his grand- 


father and his uncles, would have furnished forth a production 


so very slender, that he would not have deemed it worthy of 
publication. Influenced by such sentiments, it is not unna- 
tural that we should express our disapprobation of that 
* pomp and circumstance” with which Dr. Willis has sur- 
rounded his small volume. It has a dedication, a list of au- 
thors and editions quoted, and a table of contents; and it 
wants only an index to make it complete in all the accessaries 
of a great medical work, In making these remarks, it is 
very far from our wish to discourage the author from his 
literary pursuits ; for his treatise presents, in our opinion, de- 
cided evidence of talents which will enable him at some future 
period, when his experience is fully matured, to claim from 
the public a much more favorable reception than he can at 
present expect. 





Art. VI. The History of Matthew Wald. 8vo. pp.382. Boards, 
Edinburgh, Blackwood ; London, Cadell. 1824. 


6 tere Waverley novels still continue to supply streams of 
inspiration to a very clever race of imitators. We have 
noticed the *“ Lights and Shadows of Scotish Life,” a col- 
lection of little stories which breathe the purest humanity 
and softness; and we made an extract or two from the 
powerful but heart-rending tale of “ Margaret Lyndsay.” 
Mr. Matthew Wald is not of the same family, but proceeds 
from the author of Valerius, Adam Blair, and Reginald Dal- 
ton. His story is well written, and sometimes exhibits 
symptoms of high and successful daring: while the sketches 
of Scotish scenery, Scotish dialogue, and Scotish manners, 
are pleasingly interposed, and carry with them a strong air 
of verisimilitude. Yet the general effect of the tale is far 
from pleasing, and seems to have been conceived in a mood 
of deep-seated misanthropy, —a spirit of dark and . gloomy 
resentment against human nature. This has evidently be- 
trayed the author into that sentimental raving which was 
first introduced, we are inclined to think, by the Vicomte de 
Chateaubriand ; in which the warmth and enthusiasm of the 
phrase so far transcend the usual course of human feeling, 
that we immediately suspect the whole to be hypocrisy instead 
of sentiment ; — a system of vulgar horror and exaggeration, 
in 
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in which emotions are pushed into madness, and the inco- 
herent dreams of phrenzy are absurdly attempted to be shaped 
and modified into description. The most successful writer 
in such a style of composition will obtain but little praise. 
The visions that flit before an insane patient, the rapid tran- 
sitions of phrenzied thought, and the varied involutions of the 
mind of man in that dark hour of its affliction, may be fan- 
cied, but cannot and ought not to be described. Goethe, in his 
Faust, has, we think, gone beyond the legitimate province 
of art, in shewing us the dismal interior of-a tortured intellect, 


and withdrawing the veil from things that we naturally con- 
template with shivering and with dread. ! 


To exemplify what we mean, and to point out more clear! 
what we wish to reprove, we will quote a part of the mad- 
scene at the end of the volume. The narrator (for the book 
is written in the first person) had been the involuntary cause 
of the premature delivery of a beloved wife, and the death of 
her and her infant; as well as the murderer of his cousin’s 
husband, which also broke her heart. 


‘ And yet, it is I that can look back upon that wilderness of 
horrors ! These are the very limbs that were bound and chained 
in yon dreary cell; — these are the very eyes that used to watch 
and curse that one dim straggling day-beam, descending from an 
immeasurable height above me upon those dark slimy stones ; — 
this is the frame that cowered and shivered in yon corner. It was 
I that raved up and down that dungeon like a new-caught lion ; — 
it was I that bellowed to the moon ; — it was I that coiled myself 
up like a trampled worm, whenever yonder low iron grating was 
opened, and the hard-faced barbarian stood, whip in hand, be- 
fore me. 

‘ What grovelling fears, — what icy sweats, — what terrible 
dreams, — more terrible even than the waking terrors of madness!" 
What a thirst, and yet what a dread, for the approach of sleep, 
— what dead blanks of total oblivion, — what agonies of remem- 
brance, — what furious rushing again into the outstretched arms 
of ever-watchful despair ! 

‘ To be nailed on the summit of a precipice high as the clouds, 
but no clouds in the sky ; all clear and bright above ; all around 
gulphs, and measureless plains of snow, dazzling and glaring ; — 
to sit gazing with hot brazen eye-balls, and see some white mass 
moving near me, and then suddenly the great, black, clumsy bear 
crawling on, — on, — with his gaping, slavering jaws. The groan 
of the fearful brute, —the hollow, hungry howl of his half-sleepy 
yawn, —the convulsive struggle, —the headlong leap, — down, 
— down into the fathomless abyss 

‘ To lie battered on the burning rock in the midst of a world 
of woods, — glorious dark green woods, — but no shade for me, 
—the tumult of the ever-sounding cataract in my ear, but no 
drop for that dry, glowing tongue, — those black and furred lips. 
To feel the flies crawling and nibbling all over breast and limb, 
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with that eternal busy hum of glittering wings, and the piercing 
of a thousand little needles, — to see one’s self eaten away, — to 
trace, with steady eyes, the widening of the fester, —to see them 
working out and in, as in a hive, —to see the green creatures 
dancing up and down your bared nerve, — riding on your stretched 
vein, and powerless to move even one fibre, —a self-loathsome 
mass of corrupted clay, — rotting, but not dead, —a living jelly 
— oh! how exquisitely, how intensely living! 

‘ Ha! how glorious to be thus mounted. On, on, I say, thou 
most magnificent of Arabs ! The snow will chill your hoofs if we 
linger, — they shall have a warm bath, though, and that right 
soon. Come on, I say, —advance, ye blackening squadrons ! — 
Ay, flap all your banners, and blow your trumpets, — I love the 
sound of them. Down, down I hew you! Do you think to wound 
me ? — Strike, then, with a thousand swords, — ha! I have been 
steeped, like Achilles, in Lethe; but heel and all, ye ruffians! 
heel and all!— Maces! straws! this skull is fire, —can your 
hammers cut the flame? These are splendid cuirasses,— ha! do 
they shiver so easily? Ho! ho! falcon, dost thou scream? and 
thou too, black one? Come, little raven, you may come down 
now — here is blood enough for you to wade in. 
_ © Such are thousands of the fragments my mind has been able. 
to retain of its then shattered image, — gleams, — snatches out 
of the waste of blackness.’ , 








_ This is in the very worst taste imaginable. ‘The author 
seems to have borrowed a leaf out of the fustian romance 
of Le Renégat of D’Arlincourt, who mingles heaven and 
earth in the wild chaos of a disordered imagination, and in 
one of his maledictions exclaims that “ the breath of life is 
nothing more than an infernal anathema floating through 
immensity.” Yet all is not in this manner; for there are 
several exquisite touches in the narrative of Matthew Wald, 
which shew that the author’s excellence lies in softer and more 
mellowed tints of delineation. Poor Matthew is kicked and 
buffetted about before he has arrived at man’s estate; and, 
left to the care of an aunt, who marries a minister, both he 
and a charming cousin (intended at first, we conceive, for 
the heroine of the tale,) lead but an indifferent life, for the 
pedagogue turns out asad tyrant. At last, he is packed off 
to the University of St. Andrew’s, where he is left without an 
invitation to go home for three years: when, fairly tired of the 
dismal stimmer-vacations of a Scotch college, he moves off 
without leave, and returns to Blackford, his aunt’s residence. 
Here he is introduced to a young coxcomb, Mr. Lascelyne, 
who was then in the house actually paying his addresses to 
Katherine, the companion and friend of his youth. 

Quitting this scene in despair, he flies to Edinburgh; 
where his guardian had deposited all the little patrimony that 
had been bequeathed to him; and where he is enticed into an 
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unsuccessful law-suit to recover the estate which had belonged 
to his uncle, but, having been forfeited on the death of that 
gentleman during the Rebellion, had been granted to Matthew’s 
father, who had taken the opposite side in politics, and who 
on his death-bed bequeathed it back to his brother’s family. 


‘ I was present when the cause was determined. From a cor- 
ner of the little dark gallery, I saw, myself unseen or unnoticed, 
the fifteen old men in purple and fine linen crowded round their 
table. I saw Mr. Mather’s finely powdered wig among the coun- 
sel at the bar. I heard the presiding Judge conclude his speech 
with expressing the opinion of the Court, that, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, no blame, — none whatever, — no blame 
in the world, could be laid to the door of the pursuer in this 
action: that things had borne a very dubious aspect: that the 
facts on which the decision ultimately followed were of such a 
nature, that it was almost impossible their existence should have 
been suspected in certain quarters: that, on the whole, the Court 
approved of every thing that had been done, —“ assoilzie the 
defender, grant full costs, and decern.”” — You may imagine the 
feclings with which I walked home after this scene. 

‘ Mr. Todd gave me to understand, in the course of the evening, 
that the expenses of this action — what with proofs, witnesses, 
fees, &c. — amounted in all to 500/.: but this was a trifling item in 
the account which I had to sum up for myself. I knew that, be- 
tween this and the money I had been expending on my own foolish, 
and sometimes highly reprehensible pleasures during my residence 
m Edinburgh, I was all but a beggar. But I believe it would have 
added little to my burden had I been told distinctly that I was not 
amost, but altogether one. Around me every thing was dark 
enough; but what was this to the night, the stormy night, within!’ 


After several vicissitudes, Matthew becomes tutor in the 
family of Sir Claud Barr, where he takes an interest in Miss 
Joanne, the Baronet’s natural daughter, whom he afterward 
marries. We are here introduced to Mammy Baird, whose 
cottage is beautifully described. 


‘ I deferred this visit to the old nurse till the last evening of my 
stay ; when I easily found my way to a lonely and as lovely a retreat, 
certainly, as ever sheltered the infirmities of age, or the sorrows of 
youth, Fast by the green margin of the noble Ora, and embow-~ 
ered among the fading foliage of his birches, stood the little rustic 
shieling, for which Joanne, that gentle child of misfortune, had left 
the hall of her fathers. The hill rose precipitous behind, clothed 
to the loftiest crag with copse-wood, from the midst of which, here 
and there, the red gigantic trunks of the native pine towered up- 
wards with their broad sable canopies. The wide stream rolling 
in heavy murmurs close underneath the branches of the trees, its 
dark-brown waters gleaming with the gold of the sunset, appeared 
to cut off the wilderness it embellished from every intrusion of 
the world. A small skiff lay chained to the bank, — and slowly 
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did I urge it, with my single strength, against the deep and steady 
flow of the autumnal river. 

‘ From without, the appearance of the cottage itself was rude, 
and even desolate; but within, the habits of another life had 
already, in the course of but a few days, begun their triumph. I 
had to stoop ere J could pass the threshold; and I trod upon a 
floor of naked earth. But the exquisite cleanliness that had 
entered with the new inhabitants had of itself robbed poverty of 
all its meanness. Every thing upon the walls shone bright in the 
blaze of the nicely-trimmed wood fire, and Mammy sat in her 
elbow-chair at the side of it, a perfect specimen of the majestic 
repose of extreme, but unbending age. It seemed to me that 
there was something far more grand about the whole appearance 
of the old woman, now that I saw her under her own paternal 
roof. The bluntness of address and expression, which had before 
been a sort of oddity to amuse a circle of tolerant superiors, was 
now the natural privilege of independence ; though, indeed, I am 
not sure that the sense of home, and the instinct of hospitality, 
had not somewhat softened already the external manifestations of 
a temper, which no change of circumstances could have essentially 
altered. I was received with courtesy, — even with grace; and 
when, a minute or two afterwards, Miss Joanne came into the 
room, and, modestly saluting me, drew her stool towards Mammy’s 
knee, I really could not help thinking, that, in spite of all the 
young lady’s native elegance of aspect and carriage, a stranger 
might easily have been deceived, and supposed himself to be 
contemplating a family group. 

‘ I, you will have no great difficulty in believing, could not con- 
template it without some feelings of awkwardness, as well as of 
admiration. The situation in which I saw Joanne Barr was new ; 
and her demeanour, [ could not help thinking, was almost as 
greatly changed. We had been used to treat each other like 
friends, — some spell seemed now to hover over us both. Our 
eyes seldom met, and neither addressed more than a few syllables 
to the other, — she took her work, and I sat listening, or pretend- 
ing to listen, to Mammy. At last, I contrived to make it be 
understood that I had come to take my farewell; that I was to 
leave the country the next morning. Mammy gave me ber bless- 
ing very affectionately, and I bowed to Joanne. The poor girl 


. said nothing, but (in a very low whisper it was) “ I wish you well, 
‘Sir, wherever you go. 


9? 


She did not put out her hand, and I 
retired, stammering more good-byes. 

‘ I jumped into my little boat, and had pushed myself a few 
yards trom the brink, when I heard my name called in Joanne’s 
sweet voice, and perceived that she had followed me to the bank 
of the river, and was holding something towards me in her hand. 
I ran the skiff in again, and she stooped to give me my gloves, 
which I had left behind me. Our hands touched each other, — 
and, in the deepening twilight, and in the midst of some confusion 
of my own, I could not be blind to the blush, the deep, grave, 
timid biush, and the troubled workings of that half-averted eye. 
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How much may pass in a moment! My little boat was out in the 
stream again almost instantly, and yet the words return and hope 
had been whispered ; and while, in rowing across the river, my 
eyes were fixed upon the lowly cabin, I perceived that a shadow 
was still lingering in the window, — and a soft dream floated over 
my heart, that some day I should indeed return, and that the 
world, after all, might still retain some visions of hope, — ay, of 
tenderness and soothing consolation, for me, —even for me. No 
fiery pulse beat, — no maddening ecstasy of passion fluttered in 
my brain :— these were strings which had been snapt ; but a calm, 
pensive feeling, was deep upon me. I cannot explainit. Noman 
loves twice, perhaps, in the same sense of the word. But, although 
the pine-tree will never sprout again after he has been levelled to 
the ground, what need hinder plants of humbler stature, yet of 
softer foliage, to spring from the soil beneath which his ponderous 
roots are mouldering ?” 


Having carried on the drudgery of a village-apothecary 
and surgeon for some years, he recovers the ample estate of 
Joanne his wife, whose mother’s marriage with Sir Claud is 
established, and her own legitimacy decided, — and becomes a 
member of parliament. Matthew now makes an extraordinary 
figure in this capacity; and, as the scene is managed with 
considerable humor, it shall be our concluding extract. _ 


‘ The grandest epoch, however, was that when the honourable 
member for Maldoun made his maiden speech. This occurred 
when ithe before-mentioned fishery-bill was brought forward. I 
had lived for several years near the coast, 1 had property on it, 
had made myself master of the subject, and I really did deliver a 
wery fair speech,—a business-like sensible statement of facts, 
unhackneyed arguments, briefly and unflourishingly produced ; 
—such were my materials, — and the outlandish utterance, I be- 
lieve, did more good than harm; for its novel barbarity excited 
good humour at the opening of the affair, and that is generally, in 
such cases, more than half the battle. In short, I did make avery 
respectable appearance, (for a Scotch member,) and we carried 
our ‘bill by a triumphant majority. 

‘ It would have been as well, in every point of view, if I had 
continued Single-speech Wald; but this was not the case. On the 
contrary, Sir, I was so much gratified with my success on that 
great occasion, that nothing, forsooth, would please me, but I must 
say a few words when, in about a fortnight after, a question of 
quite another description, —a public, political, national question, 
—a question about America and England, — came on the carpet. 
Total failure was the consequence ; the House had no notion of 
listening to my Sawney brogue in relation to a theme of this sort. 
In short, I felt, ere I had been on ‘my legs three minutes, that 
every one considered my uprising as a piece of arrant presump- 
tion. I caught glimpses of sarcastic eyes twinkling upon me from 
every corner, and the solemn, fixed attention of the Speaker 
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struck me all of a sudden as mere mockery. I perceived I was. 
quizzed; I heard feet. shuffling,— noses blowing, — hems, — 
coughs, —snuffing, — sneezing. In a word, I understood my 
situation ; and, rousing myself to the utmost, thundered out one 
great, long, unmeaning lump of a sentence, with the confidence of 
a kettle-drum ; and then, with a ton, at least, of bile in full fer- 
ment within me, I floundered myself down into my seat. 

‘ No notice of any thing I had uttered was taken by the two 
speakers who followed ; and, indeed, this was not very wonderful, 
since of what I had meant to say beforehand, I, upon reflection, was 
quite sensible that I had in reality brought forth scarcely a frag- 
ment. The third in hand, however, being a professed joker of the 
House, a very fine, polished, courtly punster, thought fit not only 
to advert to something of my attempt towards argument, but, in 
doing so, to make some sly allusions to my guondam profession ; 
and, moreover, to mimic one or two of the tones of my voice, and 
not a few of my improvements on the pronunciation of the Eng- 


lish tongue, in a way that produced an universal titter, which again 


terminated in something very like a horse-laugh. I sat boiling, — 
every eye upon me, — until he had finished his oration ; and then, 
starting up, rattled forth, to the total astoundment of every one 
who had the least knowledge of what is usual there, a coarse, 
blunt strain of angry invective, in which (for my sins) were inter- 
woven certain most unparliamentary flowers of rhetoric (such as 
stuff, impertinence, Saddlers’ Wells wit, and I know not what atro- 
cities besides). A prodigious fuss of order! order! followed, — 
worlds of appeals to the chair, —all manner of solemn cant ; and, 
after fuming for a quarter of an hour, “ the gentlemen mutuall 

explained,” — “ Mr. Speaker took the honourable members’ word, 
that this affair should go no farther,” &c. &c. &c. as is the esta- 
blished and venerable etiquette of St. Stephen’s, whenever TRuTH 


‘(as between man and man] _is so forgetful of propriety as to come 


forth in her own naked unloveliness.’ 


There is something aukward and inartificial in the winding 


up of this most spirited narrative. We do not see exactl 


why the author judged it necessary to tinge the mind of Joanne 
with methodistical notions: — the circumstance has no in- 
fluence over her fortunes or those of Wald himself; — and 
the placing of Katherine, who had been deserted by her hus- 
band, in the very next house to that which was occupied by 


_ Matthew, has too much the appearance of a forced con- 


trivance. 


On the whole, however, we think that this detail, * ex- 
cepting as before excepted,” is a story of great interest. 
The moral, indeed, if it has any, is not to be discerned 
through ordinary glasses : but the great example of the author 
of Waverley shews that pleasing fictions may be written 
without any moral purpose, and therefore we stifle an 
objection that-was ready to start from our pen. We have 


given 
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given one or two specimens of the execution of the work 
before us; and from these it will be manifest that, if the 
fable be not well designed, the richness and vivacity of the 
composition bespeak the hand of no ordinary artist. ‘This, 
indeed, our readers would be prepared to expect from our 
accounts of the writer’s previous compositions. 





Art. VII. A Supplement to the Appendix of Captain Parry's 
Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West Passage, in the 
Years 1819, 1820. Containing an Account of the Subjects of 


Natural History. 4to. pp.116. 7s.6d. Boards. Murray. 
1824. 


I" will be observed that a considerable delay has taken place 

in the preparation of this Supplement for the press; and 
the circumstance led us to form expectations of its extent and 
importance which have not been altogether realized. The 
contributions in zoology, particularly, although their exposi- 
tion is conducted with ability and interest, are far more slen- 
der than we could have anticipated: but the botanical 
catalogue is more ample, and characterized by the well-known 
caution and accuracy of its learned editor. The account of 
the mammalia, birds, fishes, and marine invertebrate animals, 
is drawn up by Captain Edward Sabine; that of the land 
invertebrate animals, by the Rev. William Kirby; that of the 
shells, by John Edward Gray, Esq.; that of the plants, by 
Robert Brown, Esq.; and that of the rock-specimens, by 
Charles Konig, Esq. 

The species described under Mammalia are, Ursus mariti-~ 
mus, Glo luscus, Mustela erminea, Canis lupus, C. lagopus,. 
Lepus ghacialis, Lemmus Hudsonius, Bos moschatus, Cervus 
tarandus, Phoca witulina, Trichecus rosmarus, and Monodon 
monoceros. Balana mysticetus, B. physalus, and Delphinus 
albicans, were frequently seen, but no individual of any of 
them was killed. 

The Polar bears, it is remarked, often occur on the west 
coast of Davis’s Straits, where they are less disturbed’ by the 
whalers than on the eastern shore; and it has been noticed 
that they are rare in those parts of the Polar sea in which the 
seals and walruses are scarce. The opinion that these 
quadrupeds hybernate appears to be a mistake; and it is, in- 
deed, positively denied by Fabricius. Though they swim 
well, they are incapable of remaining long under water. 

_ Captain Sabine’s definition of Lepus glacialis is,’ * albus, 
auribus apice nigris capite longioribus, caudd abbreviatd, ungui- 
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bus validis latis depressis ;’ so that it appears to be distinct 
both from the timidus and the variabilis. ‘Though a common 
inhabitant of Greenland, the southern coasts of Barrow’s 
Strait, and the North Georgian Islands, it was not seen by 
any of the expedition during the winter. 

The Hudson’s Bay Lemming, which is well characterized 
by the prolongation of the two middle toes of the fore feet, 
frequents the west side of Davis’s Straits, and the islands of 
the Polar sea; living in burrows in summer, and in winter in 
nests of moss, on the surface of the ground, beneath the 
snow. The tail is not absolutely wanting, as erroneously 
stated by Cuvier : but it is not quite half an inch in length. 

In the months of summer, the Musk Ox inhabits the 
North Georgian Islands, and, it is presumed, the country to 
the west of Davis’s Straits and on the north of Baffin’s Bay: 
but it seems to migrate southwards about the end of Septem- 
ber. The remarkable projection of the orbit of its eye is 
conjectured to be a provision to carry that organ ‘ clear of 
the great quantity of hair, which the severity of the cold ren- 
ders necessary in such high latitudes.’ 

Of the Wolverene, only the lower jaw was accidentally 
picked up; from which it is inferred that this species is a 
rare inhabitant of the Georgian Islands. 

Wolves were seen almost daily during the winter, but kept 


without gun-shot: they were of avery light color, and of the 
full size of a setter-dog. 


‘ Those naturalists who believe that no animal, in a perfectly 
natural and wild state, will connect itself with one of a different 
species, will consider the long-agitated question, of the specific 
identity of the wolf and dog, as determined by a circumstance of 
frequent occurrence at Melville Island ; in December and January, 
which are the months in which wolves are in season, a female paid 
almost daily visits to the neighbourhood of the ships, and remain- 
ed till she was joined by a setter-dog belonging to one of the 
officers ; they were usually together from two to three hours, and 
as they did not go far away unless an endeavour was made to ap- 
proach them, repeated and decided evidence was obtained of the 
purpose for which they were thus associated ; as they became more 
familiar, the absences of the dog were of longer continuance, 
until at length he did not return, having probably fallen a sacrifice 
in an encounter with a male wolf; the female, however, continued 
to visit the ships as before, and enticed a second dog in the same 
manner, which, after several meetings, returned so severely bitten, 
as to be disabled for. many days. 

‘ It is believed, that this is the first authenticated instance of 
an undomesticated wolf having intercourse with a dog; when 
tanred, it is well known that they will readily breed together.’ 


In 
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In discussing the birds, of which only thirty-two species 
are particularized, frequent reference is made to Captain 
Sabine’s excellent Memoir on the Birds of Greenland, in- 
serted in the twelfth volume of the Linnéan Transactions, the 
contents of which it was judged superfluous to repeat. The 
present limited catalogue is prefaced by a general and almost 
unexceptionable observation, that such of the feathered tribe 
as resort to the islands in the Polar sea, to breed, arrive in 
May, and depart with their broods in October. Among the 
rarer species here indicated are Strix nyctea, Tringa maritima, 
Phalaropus platyrynchos, Larus eburneus, L. Sabini, Lestris 
pomarinus, Anas spectabilis, and Anas glacialis. In several 
instances, the varieties of color in the plumage, induced by 
age, sex, or season, have been critically and satistactorily 
noted; and the descriptions and remarks of Temminck have 
been confirmed or amended. Captain Sabine has, we think, 
successfully settled the points of difference between Tetrao 
rupestris and T. lagopus, or the Rock Grous and Ptarmigan, 
the former of which is unknown in this island, but is by no 
means uncommon within the Arctic circle. ‘ These birds are 
easily killed, especially in the breeding season, when the female 
will suffer herself to be taken on the nest. | When in pairs, 
the male will not quit the female on her being shot. They 
were killed in considerable numbers in Melville Island, as a 
supply of provision to the ships’ companies.’ 

In conformity with Temminck’s opinion, Sterna Arctica is 
now detached from S. hirundo, and is no longer considered as 
a mere variety. — With respect to the local range of Larus 
Sabini, we look for additional information in the forthcoming 
Supplement to Captain Parry’s recent voyage. — As few au- 
thentic details of the economy of the King-Duck have 
reached us, we gladly give insertion to the following : 


‘ This species as well as the preceding [Brent Goose] are very 
abundant in the North Georgian Islands, having their nests on 
the ground in the neighbourhood of fresh-water ponds, and feed- 
ing on the aquatic vegetation. The egg is shorter than that of 
the Eider Duck, rather broader across in the widest part, and 
more tapering ; of a cinereous olive colour, not whitish, as stated | 
erroneously by Montague [Montagu], but less green than the egg 
of the Eider. Mr. Temminck’s description of the male bird is 
generally correct; but he has omitted to notice the peculiarity of 
the tertial feathers of the wing, which curve outwards in a re- ( 
| markable manner over the primaries ; nor can the colour of the 
wings be called a deep black, being ferruginous, especially in the 
inner webs.’ | 


The list of fishes is particularly slender, being confined to 
eight species; two of which, namely, a Salmo, approaching 
Cc 4 to 
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to the Alpinus or Char, and a Merlangus, could not be deter- 
mined on account of the imperfect state of the specimens ; 
and three others, viz. Merlangus carbonarius, Liparis communis, 
and Cottus quadricornis, were already sufficiently known. The 
remaining thrée are, Merlangus Polaris, nearly allied to Gadus 
virens ; Blennius Polaris, which closely resembles B. viviparus ; 
and Cottus Polaris, similar in its habits to Cottus gobio. 

During the long stay of the expedition in Winter Har- 
bour, only six species of insects were collected, viz. Bombyx 
Sabini, a caterpillar, apparently related to Bombyx fascelina 
of Fabricius, Bombus Arcticus, Ctenophora Parrii, Chironomus 
Polaris, and a minute spider-like insect, provisionally desig- 
nated Salticus Melvillensis, Mr. Kirby’s annotations on these 
diminutive northern strangers will be perused with interest by 
the entomological reader. | 

The marine invertebrate animals, which are classed ac- 
cording to the arrangements of Lamarck, comprize several 
non-descripts; as, Dianca glacialis, Asterias Polaris, Phoxi- 
chilus proboscideus, Idotea LBaffini, Gammarus loricatus, 
Talitrus Edvardsii, T. cyanea, Crangon septemcarinatus, and 
Alpheus Polaris. The other species enumerated amount to 
twenty-four. 

Mr. Gray’s account of the shells, which is despatched in 
seven pages, includes, as additions to our former catalogue, 
Buccinum Sabinii, Nucula Arctica, Nicania crenata, Crassina 
Arctica, Arca glacialis, Pecten vitreus, and Balanus glacialis. 

To judge from the geological specimens brought home, it 
would appear that the western coast of Baffin’s Bay is chiefly. 
of primitive formation ; the predominant rocks being gneiss 
and micaceous quartz, with some ambiguous granitic com- 
pounds, into which hornblend seems to enter as a subordinate 
ingredient. About the entrance to Sir James Lancaster’s 
Sound, the older trapps, and their transition-concomitants, be- 
gin to prevail; as syenite, frequently including epidote, horn- 
blend-rocks, with disseminated garnet, green-stone, and 
greenish-grey sand-stone. The northern coast of Barrow’s 
Strait, and part of the eastern coast of Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
indicate the more recent formations, connected with the primi- 


tive mountains of Scandinavia; particularly lime-stone re- 
sembling the alpine. 


‘It is of a yellowish white colour, and, in most hand-speci- 
mens, exhibits a uniform coarse granular structure ; it is friable, 
and the grains are indeterminately angular, more or less shining, 
and sometimes intermixed with, or cemented by, calcareous 
matter of adeeper yellow. Reduced to powder, it emits a yellow 
phosphorescent light when strewed on a heated iron. This cal- 
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careous rock, in some specimens from Prince Regent's Inlet, 
abounds with parts of the jointed stem and single joints of a zoo- 
phyte belonging to the natural order of Encrini; other specimens 
appear to be entirely without these bodies : but on subjecting the 
different varieties of aggregation to a closer examination, it will be 
found that those which contain no remains manifestly belonging to 
the just mentioned organized fossil bodies, are, nevertheless, en- 
tirely composed of their detritus. This encrinitic mass, in single 
specimens, might readily be mistaken for a friable variety of com- 
mon granular lime-stone, did not a comparison of a ‘series of 
specimens prove that appearance to be produced by the extreme 
comminution of the substance of those fossil zoophytes, each 
particle of which still exhibits planes of cleavage parallel to the 
primitive rhombohedron.’ 


Captain Parry detected in the transition lime-stone another 

fossil zoopbytes, which proves to be a fine Catenipora, but dis- 
tinct from the common chain-coral of Gothland; and it is 
now introduced in the system under the designation of Caten- 
tpora Parrii, tubulis crassiusculis, compressis, collectis in lami- 
nas sinuatas varia inter sese coalitas, tubilorum orificiis ovatis 
sepe confluentibus : dissepimentis confertissimis. 
' Some specimens of magnetic iron-stone were found in lati- 
tude 72° 45’, and longitude 90° west. Although the samples 
from Melville Island are only rolled pieces, or casual fragments, 
they are not devoid of interest; for they include two or three 
varieties of granite, gneiss, and syenite, the last mentioned 
similar to that which occurs in many parts of Jersey : but the 
principal formation of the island is presumed to be fleetz sand- 
stone, with the subordinate one of coal and iron stone. 
Among the secondary fossils contained in the sand-stone, 
have been discovered a species belonging to Brongniart’s 
genus Asaphus, and joints of the stem of an Encrinus; be- 
sides vestiges of arborescent ferns and reeds, attesting the 
luxuriant vegetation which once adorned these now desolate 
regions. The coal is more or less slaty, and leaves when 
burned a copious residue of ashes. _Wood-stone was found 
both at Winter Harbour and on Byam Martin’s Island. 

We regret to mention that the state of Mr. Brown’s health 
has retarded his elucidation of the flora of Melville Island, 
He also assigns, as causes of delay, the difficulties which he 
had to encounter in ascertaining several of the species; as 
well as the more extended scheme of exposition which he had 
contemplated and partly executed, but which he subsequently 
renounced for want of time, and of the requisite materials. 
Meanwhile, he has distributed the contents of the herbaria 
collected by Captain Parry, and several of his. officers, ac- 
cordin to the method of natural orders, accompanying his 
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definitions with references and occasional remarks. The 
species enumerated amount to 119; and nine others could 
not be recognized, owing to the mutilated or imperfectly dried 
state of the specimens. The following are to be reckoned 
among genuine or reputed novelties: — Ranunculus Sa- 
binii, R. affinis, Caltha Aretica, Draba pauciflora, Platypeta- 
lum purpurascens, P. dubium, Eutrema Edvardsii, Parrya 
Arctica, Stellaria Edvardsii, Arenaria Rossii, Saxifraga Hy- 
perborea, Sieversia Rossii, Oxytropis Arctica, Cineraria con- 
gesta, Tussilago corymbosa, Pedicularis Arctica, Carex misandra, 
C. concolor, Poa angustata, P. abbreviata, Festuca brevifolia, 
Pleuropogon Sabinii, Dupontia Fisheri, Deschampsia brevifolia, 
Hierochloe pauciflora, Polytrichum propinquum, P. brevifolium, 
Pohlia bryoides, P. Arctica, P. purpurascens, Barbula leucos- 
toma, Gymnostomum obtusifolium, Splachnum Arcticum, S. pro- 
pinquum, S. paradoxum, and Borrera aurantiaca. Several 
of these are proposed with hesitation, and require the examin- 
ation of. perfect specimens. — No submarine Alge appear to 
have been collected. 

The aspect and fructification of a few of the non-descripts 
are neatly represented in engravings by Curtis, from draw- 


ings by Bauer. 





Art. VIII. A Compendious History of the Cotton-Manufacture ; 
with a Disproval of the Claim of Sir Richard Arkwright to the 
Invention of its ingenious Machinery. By Richard Guest. 4to. 
With Engravings. pp. 70. 9s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1823. 


Wwe never read a report of any public meeting with a 

satisfaction so entirely unalloyed, as the account of that 
which took place a short time ago to do honor to the memory of 
Mr. James Watt. Conquerors of the earth have often had ob- 
sequious and ill-earned homage paid to them for deeds of de- 
vastation and slaughter, for depopulating cities and subjugating 
provinces: but how rarely have those benefactors of the human 
race, whose genius has been devoted to the improvement of 
the peaceful arts alone, received the meed of public applause ! 
They who have augmented the numbers of mankind by mul- 
tiplying their enjoyments, and have called thousands into 
existence by preparing for them the means of maintenance, 
have gone to their tombs unhonored, or at most have furnished 
materials for the unheeded obituary of a Magazine. 


| ‘© ‘Time hath a wallet at his back, 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion, 


A great- 
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A great-sized monster of ingratitudes : 


Those scraps are good deeds past; which are devoured 
As fast as they are made, forgot as soon 


As done.” 


To see the monarch of this great empire, the first ministers 
of state, legislators without distinction of party, chemists, and 
mei of profound science, all uniting to pay homage to the 
memory of a private individual for the application of his 
transcendent talents to-the construction of a steam-engine, — 
to see them emulating each other in lavishing eulogiums on 
the man who had surpassed all others in economizing human 
labor, by setting the most delicate and powerful malinees in 
motion, — is to see them acknowleging the wondrous ascend- 
ency of mind over matter; and recognizing that the opulence, 
strength, and resources of a state are attributable to that 
ascendency, which is exhibited in the ingenuity of its mechani- 
cal inventions. 

The name of Sir Richard Arkwright has attained a cele- 
brity second only to that of James Watt; and the Spinning 
Jenny keptat work by ti:e steam-engine exhibits such a variety, 
velocity, and combination of mechanical powers, as to leave 
all human labor at an immeasurable distance. 


‘ The machinery employed in the cotton-manufacture is little 
known except to the manufacturers themselves, and the history of 
its progressive improvements, perhaps, scarcely to them. For the 
greatest improvements we are indebted to a man in humble life, 
whose poverty and want of patronage prevented him from either 
reaping the pecuniary benefit, or establishing his claims to that fame 
to which his ingenuity entitled him. By borrowing his ingenious in- 
ventions, the Jate Sir Richard Arkwright lived to acquire a princely 
fortune, and died with the reputation of being one of the most 
eminent of those individuals, who have enlarged the resources of 

their native country, and made her manufactures and machinery 
’ the wonder of surrounding nations; while the man to whose pain- 
ful labours and ingenious contrivances Sir Richard was indebted 
for these honours, lived in obscurity, and died in indigence : 


« « Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves.” VIRGIL. 


‘To him Sir Richard in his greatness held out no fostering hand 
—he not only reaped the harvest himself, but assumed the reput- 
ation of having sown the grain; and whether from shame, from 
vanity, or indifference, left the author of his fame to languish in 
his original poverty.’ 


This is the worst part of the case: but we all profit by and 
improve on the inventions of those who have gone before us. 
The spider spun its web, the bird built its nest, and the bees 
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constructed their hive, with as much perfection a thousand 
years ago as they do now; and man is the only animal who 
enlarges the circle of transmitted knowlege by making one 
discovery conduct him to another. The expansive force of 
steam, however, was not altogether unknown to the antients ; 
and a French writer, nearly two hundred years ago, is said to. 
have described a method of raising water to the upper part of 
a house by filling a chamber with steam, and suffering it to 
condense of itself. Mr. Watt might never have brought the 
steam-engine to the perfection which he gave to it, but for the 
previous discoveries and successive improvements of Captain 
Savery, who lived a hundred years before him, of the Marquis 
of Worcester, of M. Papin, of Messrs. Newcomen and Caw- 
ley, of Dr. Black, and other scientific men. Yet no one dis- 
putes his claim to what may be fairly called the znvention of 
that machine, whose gigantic powers are now displayed not 
only in all our manufacturing towns, but on the surface of the 
ocean, and in the deepest bowels of the earth. Thus, also, 
Sir Richard Arkwright might justly have assumed the merit 
of an inventor, by availing himself of the ingenuity of other 
people in the first instance, and by so combining and concen- 
trating their insulated inventions as to extend the application 
of them and increase their efficacy. It is acknowleged by 
Mr. Guest himself, whose object is to strip Sir Richard not of 
his borrowed but his stolen plumage, ‘ that he deserves well 
of his country, and that he was one great means of forwarding 
her manufactures ;? and without him, too, ‘ the water-frame 
would probably have had a slow and tedious introduction, or 
might have perished with its author, and been lost to the 
world.’ ‘To purloin from another the merit of an ingenious 
invention is bad enough: but to. suffer the individual, from 
whom it was stolen, to live and die in poverty and neglect, 
is a frightful aggravation of the offence; and of this offence 
Sir Richard is accused. He was often engaged in law-pro- 
cesses to resist the invasion of his patents, and it is on the 
evidence given before the Court of King’s Bench that the 
present charge is substantiated. 

The history of the Spinning Jenny is briefly this. About 
the year 1760, the Manchester merchants began to export 
fustians largely into Italy, Germany, and America; and the 
cotton-manufacture increased so much that the spinners were 
unable to supply the weavers with weft. The weft, or trans- 
verse threads of the cloth, was made of cotton; while the 
warp, or longitudinal threads, w was made of linen-yarn import- 
ed from Germany. It was no uncommon thing for a weaver 
to walk three or four miles in a morning, before he could 
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collect from five or six spinners weft enough to employ him 
tor the rest of the day. 


‘ A reed-maker, of the name of Thomas Highs, residing in the 
town of Leigh, in Lancashire, one forenvon in the year 1763 or 
1764, being in the house of one of his neighbours, whose son, a 
weaver, had come home after a long, ineffectual search for weft, 
was, by the circumstance, roused to consider whether a machine 
could not be invented to produce a more plentiful supply of weft. 
He engaged one Kay, a clock-maker, to make him the wheels and 
other apparatus of his machine, and they worked together in a 
garret in Highs’s house. The chamber-door was rs locked, and 
they worked at over hours with great assiduity, and perseverance 
for several months.* All their trouble and pains were, however, 
abortive, and one Sunday evening, in a fit of despondency, they 
threw the machine through the garret-window, into the yard. — 
During their labours they were often jeered by their neighbours 
with inquiries for weft, and after the catastrophe of the garret- 
window, the derision broke out without restraint. Kay was asked 
what wages his master gave him for making spinning-wheels, to 
which he replied, that he had done with spinning ; and then joined 
in the laugh with his neighbours. Highs was not so easily discour- 
aged; his persevering mind, though foiled, was not subdued. He 
took the broken wheels once more to his garret, and after another 
effort. produced the ingenious machine known by the name of the 
Spinning Jenny, and which he so called after his daughter, her 
Christian name being Jane. The first Jenny was about a yard 


square, and worked only six spindles, which he afterwards in- 
creased to twenty and twenty-five.’ 


Having learnt that Kay had been Highs’s workman, Ark- 
wright introduced himself to him in a cireuitous and crafty 
manner, by employing him to turn some brass, or wheels, took 
him to a public house, and treated him with wine; telling him 
that he was endeavoring to discover the perpetual motion, and 
that the turned brass was for some machine on that principle. 
In the course of time, he wheedled Kay out of a model of 
Highs’s Jenny, as well as of the water-frame’ or throstle. 
Having shewn the model to several gentlemen, and obtained 
sufficient pecuniary aid to enable him to build a factory, he 
next engaged this Kay to work for him; and, as it appears 
from the evidence on one of the trials, he secured his secresy, 
for a certain number of years, by a bond. Colonel Mordaunt 
having invaded one of Arkwright’s patents, an action was 
brought against him in 1781; and the Colonel’s defence was, 
that Arkwright had not fully communicated his inventions in 
the specification. Several witnesses proved that, instead of 
disclosing his inventions in the specification as the law required, 
he had described them in a confused and unintelligible man- 


ner; and the individual, W. D. Crofts, who had been em- 
ployed 
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ployed by Arkwright to draw out the specification, admitted 
that the latter told him he wished it “ to operate as a speci- 
fication, but to be as obscure as the nature of the case would 
possibly admit.” Mr. Justice Buller expressed his opinion 
that the plaintiff * had not a leg to stand upon,” and a verdict 
was given against him. Soon after this, Arkwright published 
* The Case ;” in which he stated that, about the year 1767, 
one Hargrave of Blackburn constructed an engine that would 
at once spin twenty or thirty threads into yarn for the fustian 
manufacture; and this account, Mr. Guest says, was copied 
by Dr. Aikin in his History of Manchester, by the editors of 
Encyclopeedias, and other writers. The word “ constructed,” 
used by Arkwright, has been changed into “ invented,” and 
the merit of the invention erroneously attributed to Hargrave. 
He adds; ‘ it was convenient for Arkwright, and served his 
purpose, to attribute the invention of the Jenny to Hargrave, 
because Hargrave was not the inventor of the water-trame, 
the talisman of Arkwright’s fortune, and which, by his ‘* Case” 
or memorial, he was then seeking to engross to himself. ‘To 
have mentioned Highs, the real inventor of the Jenny, might 
have been a dangerous experiment, because Mr. Arkwright 
well knew that Highs was the inventor of the water-frame as 
well as of the Jenny.’ 


‘ Sir Richard Arkwright was a rare instance of one, who, from a 
very inferior situation in life, by dint of indefatigable perseverance, 
unity of object, and able management of the men he had to deal 
with, amassed a large fortune, and raised himself to great eminence. 
With no original invention to boast of in the department of me- 
chanics, to which he devoted himself, he possessed unwearied 
zeal and patience in obtaining the discoveries of others, and great 
skill in combining them and turning them to his own purposes. 
Whether he had a natural turn for the mechanics, or whether he 
had sharp sightedness and sagacity enough to discover the land of 
promise through the haze which surrounded him, and was thus in- 
duced to seek after inventions for spinning, does not appear ; but 
he had the same appalling obstacle to surmount which Highs him- 
self had—the res anguste domi ;—nothing could be done by 
either, without capital. The modest spirit of Highs shrunk from 
the humiliation of soliciting partnerships or patronage; he was 
incapable of dressing up his projects and expectations in the 
pomp of promise, and the alluring colours of confident prediction 
and plausible calculations, — a quality much more necessary to a 
projector than the real merits of his scheme. Highs’s proper arena 
was in his garret, among his wheels and machines ; it was here 
that his peaceful successes were achieved; but the sphere of 
Arkwright was in the world and amongst men. It was there that 
his bustling activity was in its proper element, and there that his 
successes equalled those of Highs in his garret. Arkwright ae 
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ceeded very unaccountably in finding fresh | perpen though 
former ones were dissolved in consequence of their not answering, 


and he always came richer from the misfortune, like Antzus, who 
in his falls gained strength from his mother-earth.’ 


It is well known that riches flowed into the coffers of Sir 
Richard, like the golden sands of Pactolus, while Highs was 


left struggling for the pittance of a day-laborer. He was a 


man of a serious turn of mind and retired habits; sober, in- 
telligent, and unassuming. 

Here we cannot help asking, How comes it that Sir Richard 
Arkwright has been allowed, up to the present hour, the reput- 
ation of having invented the machinery of the cotton-manufac- 
ture, when it was openly proved in the Court of King’s Bench, 
forty years ago, that it was invented by Highs? Mr. Guest 
does not now come forwards for the first time to detect his 
piracy, but merely re-states the old evidence. It is natural to 
inquire, therefore, whether there be any counter-statement ; 
and, if there be not, how it happened that Sir Richard’s civic 
crown has so long retained its verdure unwithered? Fortune 
blindly smiled on him in his life-time, and must have guarded 
his grave with unmerited vigilance. 

The history of Sir Richard and poor Highs is by no 
means the only interesting portion of this volume: for Mr. 
Goest has given an account of the manufacture of cotton into 
thread for the purpose of being woven into cloth, from 
the use of the distaff and spindle to the present complicated 
machinery employed in it; and, to render this intelligible, he 
has accompanied it by a series of explanatory engravings. 
The spindle and distaff are still used in Hindoostan; and 
Mr. Guest attributes the superiority of texture and the dura- 
bility of India nankeens and long cloths to this mode of 
spinning, which disposes the fibres of cotton more evenly, and 
twists them more into the body of the thread, than the spin- 
ning machines do. Steam-looms are now rapidly supersed- 
ing the old hand-looms. In 1818, there were in Manches- 
ter, Stockport, &c., and the vicinity, about two thousand 
looms: in 1821, in the same neighbourhood, five thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-two; and it. is estimated that there 
are at present not fewer than ten thousand steam-looms in 
Great Britain. In the factories where they are employed, the 
cotton is carded, roved, spun, and woven into cloth under the 
same roof; and the same quantum of labor is performed in 
one of these structures, which formerly occupied the industry 
of an entire district. Mr. Guest, however, assures us that so 
vast is the disproportion between the price of labor in India 
and in Europe, that, when the mule-twist is exported from 
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England to Hindoostan, or should mule-factories be esta. 
beeen there, the Indian hand-weavers will undersell the 

nglish steam-loom manufacturers ; that is to say, when tlie 

ian weaver can avail hiniself of a part of our machinery, 
vi will be-able to beat the other part out of the market. The 
race of competition, between the cheapness of labor in Hin- 
doostan and English industry assisted by machinery, is much 
nearer an equality than persons commonly imagine; and the 
difference between yarn spun by the distaff and spindle in 
India, and that which is produced in England from yarn spun 
by machinery, i is only as fourteen and a quarter to nineteen 
and a half. The Indian manufacturer is able to sell for one 
shilling and seven-pence halfpenny that which the English 
manufacturer, with all his machinery and economy of human’ 
labor, cannot sell for less than one shilling and two-pence far- 
thing. Mr. Guest, therefore, dreads this Indian rival; and 
he deprecates, as the greatest evil that can possibly happen 
to the manufactures of England, the establishment of mule 
or other factories in Hindoostan. ‘The annual consumption 
of cotton ia India is 800,000 bags, and that of Great Britain 
600,000 ; and, as no machinery i is used in India; the spinning 
and manufacturing of this vast quantity must support im- 
mense numbers of people, who would be thrown out of employ- 
ment if English spun twist and weft were conveyed to them 
in a state ready for being woven into cloth. The consequence 
would be, that the hands thus disengaged would be applied to 
the labors of the loom, and the Indian population would be- 
come weavers for the whole world. Should English twist be 
freely exported, all the capital and machinery employed in 
improving the steam-loom would, according to the writer, 
become a ruinous speculation. The Indian weaver, having 
obtained our twist, would weave it into cloth, return it to 
England, and with all our boasted machinery would undersell 
us in our own markets. Mr. Guest is perfectly horrified at 
this spectre, which his imagination pictures to him as ap- 
proaching ; for a quantity of twist was actually shipped last 
year from ‘the port of Liverpool, and the adventure proved 
very successful. This shipment was probably the first of the 
kind that ever went to India from the British shores. 

We know not what Mr. Guest’s personal opinion is con- 
cerning the protecting duties on corn: but we have found so 
many people advocating the principles of an unfettered traffic 
with all the world, yet demanding an exception from the 
operation of those principles in some particular article, — this 
particular article being precisely the one in which their interests 
happen to be concerned, — that it is possible he may share 
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the prevalent inconsistency. When the Speaker of the 
House of Commons addressed his Majesty at the prorogation 
of the parliament, a few weeks ago, he stated, very correctly, 
that it had been an object during the session * to disencumber 
the trade of the country from the impediments which re- 
stricted it, and. which were condemned by enlarged and en- 
lightened views of policy; but that they had never lost sight 
of the necessity of proceeding cautiously in breaking down 
a system which, however impolitic, had been the growth of 
ages.” The operative weavers of this country form a very 
numerous, a very intelligent, and a very industrious portion 
of its population; and we should be sorry to see any system, 
* the growth of ages,” however impolitic, suddenly and 
abruptly * broken down,” under which they have found even 
an imaginary protection. Let us ‘“ proceed cautiously,” there- 
fore, but nevertheless resolutely, ‘* in disencumbering the 
trade of the country from impediments which restrict it, and 
which are condemned by enlarged and enlightened views of . 
policy.” If, by prohibiting the export of twist to India, the 
price of cotton-goods is to be kept up in the British market, 
it must be so kept up in favor of the producers at the expence 
of the consumers; that is, in favor of the few at the expence 
of the many. Be the commodity what it may, let govern- 
ment take care of the consumers, and the producers will 
always take care of themselves. For ages past, however, 
the opposite system has been adopted; producers having 
been protected, and consumers left to their mercy. Mr. Guest 
says that, by bringing the Indian into competition with the 
British weaver, the latter, notwithstanding all his advantages 
of machinery, will be entirely destroyed. Other writers again 
say, if we bring the continental farmer into competition 
with the British farmer, the British farmer will be undone ; 
and the same argument is used by some advocate of each 
peculiar class, whose marketable commodity is threatened to 
be exposed to foreign competition. What will become of 
England when all her farmers, merchants, and manufacturers, 
are thus destroyed * in one fell swoop” of competition? To 
exhibit the quakings and trepidations of all, however, is to 
expose the absurdity of them all. These alarmists argue as 
if they. thought that foreigners were such liberal-hearted 
creatures as to give us their commodities for nothing ; — 
Italy her silks, and France her wines, and Spain her olives, 
and India her cottons and her cotton-weavers too! Were 
this millennium to arrive, we should indeed enjoy the * otium 
cum dignitate” on a most magnificent and wonderful scale. 
Sculpture and painting, poetry, music, and dancing, would 
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be the varied recreations from our only serious employment, 
the study of philosophy and the severer sciences; while the 
dull and plodding practice of manual labor and the mechanic 
arts would devolve on the inhabitants of those tributary coun- 
tries, which gratuitously furnish us with all the vulgar neces- 
saries, aye, and luxuries of life. — However, 27 the arrival 
of that mil&nnial happiness and repose, our artizans will find 
abundant employment for their ingenuity in furnishing sur- 
rounding nations with the various commodities which the 

require, in exchange for the commodities with which they 


supply us. 





Art.IX. Body and Soul. Vol.II. 12mo. pp.380. 9s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1823. 


f Rie volume is the sequel of a work which we examined in 
our Number for February, 1823, p.175. It is written 
in the same style and spirit as the preceding part ; and though, 
as we before hinted, we may deem it questionable how far 
it is well judged to render books of amusement the vehicle 
for inculcating doctrines of divinity, and particularly for con- 
veying information on speculative and controverted points, 
yet, if such matters are to be introduced, they are not likely 
to be discussed in a better feeling or with more temper than 
the writer generally displays in the production before us. 
He every where reprehends those dark and gloomy views 
which are calculated to render religion a terror rather than 
a consolation, and which would invest the Supreme Being 
with the character of a tyrant over his creation. On the 
other hand, cheerfulness, instead of being considered as a 
criminal propensity, is very justly represented as the natural 
result of the proper discharge of the relative duties, and as 
the attendant and evidence of an unclouded conscience. ‘The 
exercise of the social affections is also warmly recommended, 
and a rational indulgence in the amusements and pleasures of 
life. Besides all this, the author explains the doctrines of 
grace, of a second birth, and other high points, in such a 
manner as to remove from them much of the mysticism in 
which they are frequently involved; and he confines the sin 
against the Holy Ghost to the wilful infidelity of those who 
witnessed the miracles of Christ, and who, recognizing an 
extraordinary interposition, nevertheless perversely attributed 
it to the agency of evil spirits. Such an interpretation of 
this obscure text has been before laid down by Dr. Maltby, at 
some length, in a- note to one of his sermons; though the 
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present writer does not on this or on other oceasions make 
references to any authority. 


The characters introduced in this volume are not described 
with any extraordinary ability, and some of the attempts at 
light composition, particularly in the chapter on matrimony, 
are very unsuccessful: but the remarks of Dr. Freeman, with 
which that chapter closes, are written in much better taste; 


and we extract the passage as displaying unaffected serious- 
ness and solemnity: 


‘ « My dear young friends! hear the words of one whose sand 
is nearly run, and who has experienced both joy and sorrow, 
happiness and affliction. I began life with ardent expectations : 
my heart beat in unison with one, whose many virtues excited 
hopes that were soon blasted by the chillness of death; but the 
memory of them still lives, in dear and honoured characters. I 
lost my wife, I gained a child,— one, in whom was imaged the 
dear picture of my lost Emily, and one, who, alas! too, like her, 
in early life followed her mother to the house appointed for all 
living. To-morrow completes the five-and-twentieth year since 
my Emily was called hence. God only knows, whether, on that 
day, ‘ my soul may be required of me.’ But why do I mention 
these things? Why throw over this day of brightness the cloud 
of darkness? Why infuse into the cup of pleasure the ingredient 
of woe? Why selfishly talk of my sufferings, when your hopes 
are burning with fondest anticipations? It is, my young friends, 
to teach you, that life, however its morning rises with sunshine, 
is liable to continual glooms, and obnoxious to encroaching clouds. 
It is to warn you against indulging, what, indeed, is natural, in 
the hope of uninterrupted happiness. How kindly soever af- 
fectionate you may be, however well disposed to promote mutual 
comfort, you must not expect to pass your days without bein 
the cause of some pang to one another, or pH i feiss 4 
transcendently, the mirror of one another’s joy. Besides this, 
which will sometimes happen, and well for us that it does, there 


are and will be rougher and more unyielding monitors that will . 


convince you of the futility of allowing earthly joys to engross 
all your attention, or make you believe that this world is your 
home. We need all the trials and afflictions which we have to 
encounter, to wean us from unsubstantial pursuits, and engage 
us more heartily in the service of that Sovereign, who claims our 
duty from the cradle to the grave. There is no true happiness 
but in religion. Where it is the directing star, all other enjoy- 
ments are incalculably enhanced. Never, then, forget who and 
what you are, and for what purpose you were born. Let not the 
comforts of your happy condition sensualize your hearts: rather, 
whilst your hearts burn with affection, ripened and mellowed by 
a continued reciprocation of domestic duties, let them also barn, 
as the disciples’ at Emmaus, with that flame which derives its ins 
fluence and effect from your Saviour, and which, under. God’s 
grace, depends for its continuance on your own exertions, Oswald, 
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your hand; cherish, as you have sworn, this lovely plant — shield 


her from rougher cares, but exclude her not from your inmost 
self: — support, direct, love her!— Maria, your hand; secure 
your husband’s affections by gentleness, by confidence, by defer- 
ence, by affection. Heaven bless you, my children! - Be good, 
be religious, be happy!” ’ 


We have praised the liberal tone which in general prevails 
through this work, and we are sorry to mark exceptions: 
but the following passage is so grossly unjust in the reflec- 
tions which it casts on two respectable sects of Christians, 
that we feel it our duty to quote it, and expressly to reprobate 
the exclusive and unchristianlike spirit by which it seems to 
have been dictated : 


‘ He found her strongly tinctured with the sentiments of a sect 
that assumes the title of Baptists, as if no other denominations of 
Christians had claim to that appellation, except themselves. Like 
another class of religionists, who in their self-sufficiency, by 
forming a Deity carved to the standard of their understandings, 


‘assume the distinction of Unitarians, whilst at the same time the 


cannot fail to be conscious, that there is no body of Christians 
(a name they abjure *) which is not as much unitarian in youre 
and belief as themselves; and certainly which has not muc 


better pretensions to Christianity than the disciples of Priestley 


or Lindsay.’ 


_. The statement that Unitarians abjure the name of Chris- 
tians is directly false in the obvious sense of the words; and 
something more than a quotation from Bishop Horne is ne- 
cessary to justify such an assertion on the ground that they 
abjure the name of Christians by construction. It is surely 
mere intolerance to deny the name of Christians to a class of 
persons who believe not only the divine mission of Christ, 


but the reality of his miracles, and who acknowlege the 


genuineness of the writings left by his apostles. 





‘* « Tt is a truth, that calls for the most serious consider- 
ation of all those who draw up systems of religion exclusively of 
‘Christianity, that neither Heathens, Jews (in their present state 

iy Mahometans, Deists, Arians, or Socinians, worship 
the true God. For all that is manifested of the true God in his 
word is manifested of him as existing in three persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The Son and the Holy Ghost they have 
not, for they deny him; and it is written, ‘ Whosoever denieth 
the Son, the same hath not the Father.’ (1 John, iii. 23.) And if 
he has neither Father, Son, nor Holy Ghost, he has not the true 
God, and if he has not the true God, he has no God, because 
there is but one God.” — Bishop Horne.’ 
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Art. X. Collective Works of the late Dr. Sayers ; to which have 
been prefixed some Biographic Particulars, by W. Taylor of 
Norwich. 2 Vols. 8vo. Printed at Norwich. 1823. 


IOGRAPHIC writing possesses a charm that is wholly in- 

dependent of great dignity or distinction in the actual 
subject of the memoir; and it is not necessary that the man 
whose life is sketched should have shaken empires by his 
valor, or senates by his eloquence. The little events of the . 
closet or the dibrary, on the favorite studies and domestic 
habits of men of cultivated minds, have something in them 
that acquires a strong hold over our feelings, barren as such 
details must inevitably be with regard to those striking vicis- 
situdes and sudden transitions, which contribute so much to 
our amusement in romance. ‘The truth is, we love to con- 
template lives like our own: we see ourselves reflected, as it 
were, in the images of those whose fortunes are on a level with 
our own; —of those whom we could admire without envy 
when living, and whose memory when gone we cherish with a 
calm and pious regret. We are awed and astonished with 
mountain-crags, with the torrent of Niagara, or the fall of 
Lodore: but we hang with indolent delight over the murmurs 
of the village-stream, whose course is uniform and noiseless, 
and broken only by the few sedges that modestly peep above 
its surface. 

If, however, the person commemorated was one of our own 
circle, and his tastes, his peculiarities, the tones of his voice, 
and his little collection of habits, are still recent in our own 
recollections, while also they call up several of our oldest and. 
fondest associations, then the recapitulation of the events 
that took place as he travelled to his last home is a fascin- 
ating and engaging duty, which confers distinction and im- 
portance on occurrences in themselves unmeaning or trivial. 
In this mood it is that the club at which he smoked his pipe, 
or the little coterie who laughed at his sallies or sat delighted 
with his conversation, — in short, every incident connected with 
him, —administers to the friend who occupies himself with the 
task a delight that usuriously overpays its labor. He still 
converses with his deceased companion, hears “ his tale of 
symptoms,” participates in his hopes, or sympathizes in his 
anxieties, and thus the chasm in his heart is for a while 
filled up. 

That the accomplished and intelligent editor of these volumes, 
therefore, should, while thus occupied, attribute a seeming 
dignity to circumstances which the cold calculations of reason 
would not allow them, is a pleasing and an amiable delusion ; 
and if it be not likely that his work will force its way far be- 
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yond the immediate circle of the friends of Dr. Sayers, on 
those friends he confers an invaluable obligation. ‘This gen- 
tleman was the well-known author of ** Dramatic Sketches of 
Northern Mythology,” and of several critical and philosophi- 
cal dissertations, deservedly eulogized when they first appear- 
ed, and still worthy of an elevated rank in English literature. 
His life was literary, social, and cheerful ; — flowing away 
in an inaudible current of calm meditation and lettered ease, 
undisturbed by envy, and unembittered by faction. . Habitual 
cheerfulness smiled in his features: no one more enjoyed the 
pleasures of society and of a tempered gentlemanly convivi- 
ality: none ever assented more readily to the merits of 
another; or when they were obscured or unnoticed, contri- 
buted more to give them light and reputation. His friend- 
ships, slowly formed, were durable: it was only the death of 
one of the parties that could break them; and they were not 
disturbed by the fitful alternations of coldness and: fondness 
which interrupt vulgar association. Occasionally, a - tinge of 
sarcasm gave piquancy to his conversation, but not a particle 
of ill nature. He was not a man of the world in one sense 
of the word: but, notwithstanding his retired habits, an in- 
stinctive native good sense supplied the place of experience; 
and, though he lived in a provincial town, his mind had 
never been bounded by its little horizon. He practised bene- 
volence without the ostentatious display of it; and, in fine, 
he was an accomplished, learned, and good man. 
_ Such, it appears, was Dr. Sayers; and such an account of 
him we had heard while he was living. Yet we should have 
read this biography of him with sincere pleasure, if we had 
known nothing of him by name or reputation: for it is 
adorned by the kindred goodness of heart which the biogra- 
pher infuses into every page. It is indeed marked by some 
of his peculiarities of style; and not without a share of those 
innovations, which the German privilege of coining a new word 
where the old one is not adapted to the writer’s fancy seems 
to have suggested to him : —'neologisms that sometimes appear 
to surprize and terrify every other word in the sentence :— 
but Mr. Taylor has made his own affections ours, and this is 
a great thing for a writer to effect. We take a delight in his 
feelings as he pourtrays them to us, simply and honestly, 
without the slightest sentimental exaggeration. We see 
him busily at work in the kind office of setting in order all his 
fond recollections of his departed companion ; — ticketing; 
labelling, and assorting them ; — and all this with a minute- 
ness that undeniably asserts the genuineness and nazveté of his 
own feelings. He carries us to Palgrave school, the scene of 
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their mutual studies, and the theatre of their first distinctions : 
we.hear in imagination the shrill voice and foreign accent of 
its little ruler ; and we see the village-green on which it 
stood, with the pond, the church, and even the more distant 
features of the scene, to which the boys occasionally wander- 
ed in some of their furtive excursions : 


‘ The Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, having accepted the pastor- 
ship of a dissenting congregation at Palgrave, in Suffolk, deter- 
mined to open a boarding-school there ; he took a house previously 
occupied by the celebrated ansiquesy, Mr. Thomas Martin, and in 
the summer of 1774 brought his bride Letitia (born Aikin) to this 
residence. Among their first eight scholars were Sayers and my- 
self. The same ‘single-bedded room was allotted to us both; we 
were disciplined in the same classes; we stayed together at Pal- 
grave three years ; and there began that “ early and uninterrupted 
friendship,” which has strown in my way so many valuable and de- 
lightful moments, and the record of which (see the Dedication to 
the Poems) constitutes the dearest and proudest trophy of my life. 
Sayers was two years and a half older than myself; this is much, 
at that age; he was my protector, my helper, my model ; a feel- 
ing of gratitude, of deference, of admiration, accompanied my at- 
tachment from its commencement, and still, I hope, marks the 
attitude in which I bend over his urn. 

‘ During the summer-vacation of 1775, Sayers addressed to me 
a rhymed invitation to pass with him at Yarmouth a part of the 
holidays. This I believe to have been his first poetical attempt ; 
it was modelled apparently, in point of diction, on some verses 
written by his cousin, Mr. James Sayers. Until lately the letter 
was in my possession; it was remarkable. for ease and grace of 
versification ; I cautioned Dr. Sayers against destroying it, when I 
gave it up to him; but he was inexorable, and it has disappeared. 

‘ At Palgrave school it was customary for the boys to perform 
a play shortly before the vacation. In the Tempest, Sayers had 
the part of Prospero; in the Siege of Damascus, of Caled; in 
Henry the Fourth, of the King ; and in Julius Cesar, of Mark An- 
thony. In this last tragedy, particularly, he shone greatly beyond 
all the other juvenile players: his unfaultering memory, and the 
exquisite beauty and pathos of his recitation, were warmly ap- 
plauded and deservedly admired. Indeed Dr. Sayers was throug 
out life one of the finest readers I ever heard: expression of 
every kind was at his command; his own emotion was aiways 
transitive, yet given with that subdued grace which is the expe- 
dient distinction between lecture and declamation. 

‘ Among the instructions bestowed at Palgrave, Dr. Sayers has 
repeatedly observed to me, that he most valued the lessons of 
English composition superintended by Mrs. Barbauld. On Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays the boys were called in separate classes to 
her apartment: she read a fable, a short story, or a moral essay, 
to them aloud, and then sent them back into‘the school-room to 
write it out on the slates in their own words. Hach exercise was 
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separately overlooked by her; the faults of grammar were obji- 
terated, the vulgarisms were chastised, the idle epithets were. can- 
celled, and a distinct reason was always assigned. for every cor, 
rection; so that the arts of inditing and of criticising were in 
some degree learnt together. Many a lad from the great schools, 
who excels in Latin and Greek, cannot write properly a vernacular 
letter, for want of some such discipline. 

‘ The school-boys at Palgrave had rival factions of Norwichians 
and Yarmouthians ; but Sayers, though resident among the latter 
party, always piqued himself on being born in the metropolis, and 
wrote his name in his favourite books, F. Sayers, Londinensis, a 
practice which he continued in maturer life. He surpassed not onl 
in the school-room, but in the play-ground, at trap-ball for 
instance; and he swam well.’ 


Dr. Sayers’s life was for the most part provincial; and pro- 
vincial occurrences, therefore, form a considerable portion of 
the biographical sketch before us: but these in Mr. Taylor’s 
hands are pleasing and picturesque descriptions. We were 
completely one of the party, in our mind’s eye, at the annual 
meeting of the mayors of Norwich and Yarmouth. in their 
state-barges at Hardley-Cross, and would rather have wit- 
nessed it than the more pompous spectacle of 


“ the Adriatic wedded to our duke.” 


¢ Annually in July the mayors of Norwich and Yarmouth meet 
in their state-barges on the river Yare, at Hardley-Cross, which 
separates their respective jurisdictions, and in the afternoon fall 
down into Breydon. This is a broad expanse of water, which re- 
ceives three tributary streams, the Waveney, the Yare, and the 
Bure. All the many pleasure-boats kept on these rivers assemble ; 
the commercial craft is in requisition to stow spectators, to waft 
music, to vend refresliments: such of the shipping, as ascends 
above the Yarmouth drawbridge, is moored within ken; there are 
eeuling matches, rowing matches, and spontaneous evolutions of 
vessels of all sorts, a dance of ships, their streamers flying and 
their canvass spread. It is a fair afloat, where the voice of revelry 
resounds from every gliding tent. And when the tide begins to fall, 
and to condense this various fleet into the narrower waters, and the 
bridge and quays and balconies and windows of Yarmouth are 
thronged with innumerable spectators, — and boys have climbed 
the masts and rigging of the moored ships, adding to the crowd on 
shore a rocking crowd above,—and the gathering boats mingle their 
separate concerts in one chorus of jollity, — and guns fire, — and 
loyalty and liberty shout with rival glee, — and the setting sun in- 
flames the whole lake, — the scene becomes surpassingly impres- 
sive, exhilarating, and magnificent. I have since attended this show, 
and agree with Dr. Sayers in thinking that the “ narrow waters” 
(such is the technical designation of the festival) afford ‘‘ one of 
the fine aquatic spectacles of the world.” ’ 
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ia: the summer of 1787, Mr. Taylor saw his’ friend at. 


Edinburgh, where he was then prosecuting his medical studies. 
The description which ensues is exceedingly pleasing : 


‘ Sayers soon imparted to me his own warm admiration of the 
place; he compared its site with the ground-plan of Athens, 
called its castle the Acropolis, its great church the Parthenon, 
and its port the Pirgeus; he poimted out to me, in turn, the sublime, 
the beautiful, and the romantic features of this magnificent city, — 
the High-Street, the long and the broad, which, with the width of 
a market-place, is darkened into the likeness of a Jane, by the 
colossal elevation of the bordering buildings, piled seemingly by a 
people of giants, — the New Town with its white and trim elegant 
modern edifices, — the bridges, which, like aqueducts of.antiquity, 
carry from hill to hill an endless stream of people, — and that 
vast magical prospect of mingled edifice, wood and water, which 
bursts at so many stations on the wanderer. We together ex- 
amined, in Holyrood-House, the apartments which had witness- 
ed the adventures of Mary Queen of Scots; we attended the 
lecture-rooms of science; and walked in a pilgrimage, then sym- 
pathetic, to the sepulchre of Hume. Our evenings were divided 
between the play-house, where we saw Mrs. Siddons in: Lady 
Randolph, and supper-parties of the students, who sometimes 


received us at their lodgings, and sometimes met us at Scrim- 
geour’s oyster-cellar.’ 


Speaking of the ‘ Dramatic Sketches,” the biographer 
thus introduces us into the study of the poet: 


‘ Were it possible to teach how extraordinary men have be- 
come so, this would be the highest use of biography: the young 
artist can best profit by studying the method of composition of a 
great master. In the case of Dr. Sayers, I was admitted behind 
the curtain, saw his works as it were on the easel, first in the out- 
line, then garishly shaded, and, lastly, with the blended and finished 
colouring. His first care was to round the fable, and every where 
to foresee his drift ; the dialogue was then rapidly composed, and 
always the shortest cut taken to the purpose in view ; the critical 
situations were afterwards raised into effect, and heightened into 
brilliance, by consulting analogous efforts of celebrated writers, 
with the intention of transplanting beauties of detail; and, finally, 
the lyrical ornaments, in which he mainly excelled, were inserted 
at every opportunity.’ 


Although ‘ to be the first man in Norwich’ is nota sur- 
passing distinction, it is impossible not to admire the heart-felt 


eulogy with which Mr. Taylor dwells on the habits, the talents, 
and the virtues of his friend. | 


¢ At this period, methinks, Dr. Sayers had attained: his full 
maturity, had reached the height of his greatness. Insensibly he 
was become the first man in Norwich, the one to whom an illus- 
trious stranger, a judge of merit, would most have coveted to be 
intro. 
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introduced, and would have learned to know with unmixed delight 
and admiration, All his accomplishments were of the highest 
class and of the finest chiselling; in bim learning, genius, and in- 
tellect, rab Ua for the mastery. Majesty blended with suavity 
and feeling characterized the expression of his person. Perhaps 
his earlier manners had been accused of shyness, they now united 
dignity with ease, and exhibited the urbanity of European polish. 
‘* A diner-out of the first water” and consequently of the first 
wine, there was no table in or near Norwich, which asserted a 
genteel hospitality, whose host was not proud to seat him among 
the guests. His acquaintance however was select not general; 
and he preferred small to large parties, often repeating from 
Athenaus, that the number at a symposium should vibrate be- 
tween that of the Graces and the Muses. His conversation, 
always ready but never usurpative, won its easy way to the heart 
of attention, displaying a knowledge various and sound, decor- 
ations lively, playful, and facetious, reasoning luminous and prin- 
cipled, yet so skilfully guided by an inherent taste and temper 
within the nicest limits of the graceful, that his learning was never 
pedantic, his wit never sarcastic, his argument never pertinacious. 
No where did he unfold with more felicity and cordiality his fas- 
cinating conversational powers than at a weekly evening club, held 
at the Hole in the Wall, where he pretty regularly met Mr. Amyot, 
Mr. Barron, Mr. Dalrymple, Rev. G. De Hague, Mr. Firth, after- 
wards Serjeant Firth, Rev. O. Linley, Mr. Pitchford, Dr. Wright, 
and myself.’ 


Dr. Sayers died on the 16th of August, 1817, beloved and 
honored by all who knew him. Mr. Hudson Gurney, one of 
his friends and associates, and whose rare endowments of 
heart and intellect rendered his society a source of constant 
delight to him, aspired to the honor of erecting a monument to 
his memory: but the pious office was contested with him, and 
Mr. James Sayers urged the right of consanguinity to per- 
form it. The Rev. F. Howes wrote an inscription for it, in 
very elegant latinity. It runs thus: 


‘M.S 
Viri. Multis . Nominibus . Dilecti. Desideratique 
Frank . Sayers. M.D 
In. Quo. Ingenio. Acri. Judicium. Par. Accesserat 
Inerat . In. Sermone . Ejus . Innocuus . Gravitate . Conditus . Lepos 
Literis . Deditus. Ab. Insolenti. Asperitate . Prorsus. Abhorrebat 
Ut . Doctrinae . Copiam. Morum . Liberalitas . quaret 
Visit . Moderatus . Probus . Pius . Simplex 
In . Pauperes . Pro . Facultatibus . Largus 
In. Amicos . Comts . Benevolus . In . Omnes 
Profectus . Ejus . Quales . Essent 
Circa . Archaelogiam . Historiam . Philosophiam . Poesin 
Que » Scripsit. Testantur 
Qualis . Ipse . Superstitum . Lacrymac 
Obit .v1. Die. Aug. An. Dom. Mpcccxvil. 
Aetatis . Suae . Lv.’ | 


As 
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As we have formerly noticed the produetions-of Dr. Sayers *, 


any remarks on them at present would be inconsistent with 
our plan and duty. With regard, however, to his prose- 
writings, we will just observe that their peculiar charac- 
teristics are neatness and simplicity. His style was precisely 
what the subject required: clear without diffuseness, and ele- 
gant without affectation. We feel sincere sorrow that literature 
will receive no farther illustration from the talents, candor, 
and industry of so accomplished a scholar. 





ArT. XI. Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with comparative 
Remarks on the ancient and modern Geography of that Coun- 
try. By William Martin Leake, F.R.S. Accompanied by a 
Map. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Murray. 1824. 


H is scarcely to be deemed a new publication, the journal 
of Colonel Leake’s tour through the central parts of Asia 
Minor having appeared a few years ago in the second volume 
of Mr. Walpole’s Collection of Memoirs on Greece.+ More 
minute inquiry into its antient and modern geography, ex- 
tended over the whole of that peninsula, having enabled the 
learned and diligent author to frame a map of Asia Minor 
on a scale sufficiently large, and unquestionable in respect of 
accuracy as far as distances can be computed in a country so 
unfavorable to travelling, he has now republished the sub- 
stance of the memoir, considerably enlarged by the additional 
remarks which recent investigations suggested. 
The subject, it must be confessed, is uninviting, and offers 
a scanty banquet for the amusement of persons who read 
only to be amused: but a book which contains, we truly 
believe, all the existing information that can be obtained re- 
specting regions so little explored, and sheds so many lights 
on antient history and classical research, must be highly 
valuable and useful. It is clear that the geography of Asia 
Minor can only be elucidated by gradual approximations to a 
detailed map, derived from the combined stock of information 
to be found in the journals of successive travellers: but of 
these the number is small, and among modern explorers we 
have only two who have traversed the country in various 
directions for scientific purposes: Paul Lucas, in the years 





* « Dramatic Sketches,” Monthly Review, vol.iii. N.S. p.140. 
— ‘ Poems,” vol. vii. p.331.—‘“ Nuga Poetica,” vol. xliv. p.429. 
— “ Disquisitions,” vol. x. p. 373. —  Miscellanies Antiquarian 
and Historical,” vol. xlix. p. 417. 

+ See Rev. vol. xcvii. p. 262. 
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1705, 1706, and 1715; and Captain Kinneir in 1813 and 
1814. The rest have merely followed a single route. Even . 
Kinneir did little more than pursue several routes instead of 
one; the state of the provinces and the mode of travelling 
having rendered it impracticable to make any of those ex- 
cursions from the main road, without which it is impossible 
to ascertain the geography of an unknown country. The 
difficulties which he had to encounter frustrated every attempt 
to examine particular sites explanatory of antient history ; 
and, in addition, he was unfortunate in his collection of in- 

scriptions, which are the surest tests of antient geography. 
Of late years these obstacles have increased. ‘To say 
nothing of the existing war in Greece, (desecrated by the 
present writer when he terms it ‘ an insurrection,’) the de- 
serted state of the country, the continual. disputes between 
the persons in power, the weakness of the Turkish govern- 
ment in the remote provinces of the empire, the wretched 
ignorance of the Turks, (who can imagine no other motive 
for the visits of foreigners to that region than a preparation 
for hostile invasion, or a search for hidden treasure,) thie ° 
plague, banditti, the effects of climate, and fatigue, seldom 
fail to check the career of travellers long before they have 
finished the expedition which they projected. The principality 
of Tshappan-Oglu offered them indeed some security, but it 
has been broken up by his death; and that of Kara-Osman- 
Oglu, whose mild and protecting government extended over 
the greater part of -/Kolis, Lonia, and Lydia, has been ter- 
minated by the impolitic jealousy of the present Ottoman 
government. Under these circumstances, all that can be 
effected by a traveller is a rapid passage along the principal 
roads, a transient viewof some of the remains of antiquity, 
and a statement of the distances of places, with the general 

bearings of hills or other objects on either side of the way. 
With respect to the map, the writer has relied on two 
kinds of authorities, viz. celestial observations made during 
nautical surveys of the coast, and the relations of those who 
have travelled into the interior. Captain Beaufort’s survey 
of the entire southern coast, and of several parts of the 
coast between Makri and Smyrna, with the recently pub- 
lished chart of the Black Sea by Captain Gauttier of the 
French navy, have been Colonel Leake’s guides in the prin- 
cipal points of the southern and of the Pontic coast of the 
peninsula, The French officers of the navy, who accompanied 
the embassy of Comte Choiseu! Gouffier to the Porte in 1784, 
having surveyed the western coast from the Gulf of Elaa to 
the mouth of the Hellespont, and their researches having 
been 
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been published in the Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, the 
exterior geography of the peninsula may be said to be indis- 
putably ascertained in his map by the aid of these autho- 
rities. Of the elder travellers, whose routes have contributed 
to the construction of the map, the author has given a short 
catalogue, which, to those who are occupied in these studies, 
will be neither useless nor uninstructive. These are, princi- 
pally Tavernier, Tournefort, Paul Lucas, Otter, and Po- 
cocke. We shall insert it in his own words: 


‘ Tavernier informs us, in his introduction, that he began his 
travels by a visit to England, in the reign of James I.; he died in 
1685. Although he crossed Asia Minor several times, in the wa 
to Persia, where his commercial speculations carried him, he has 
left us nothing more than a very brief description of two caravan 
routes to Tokat: the one from Constantinople, by Béli, Tésia, 
and Amasia; the other from Smyrna, by Kassabé, Allahshehr, 
Afiom Karahiss4r, Bulwudiin, and across the Salt country to the 
Kizil-Ermak, which he passed at Kesre Kiupri. 

‘ Tournefort traversed Asia Minor only in one direction, from 
Erzram by Tokat to An’gura, from whence he passed a little to 
the north of Eski-shehr, to Brusa. 

‘ Paul Lucas was sent out in the year 1704, by the same minis- 
ter of Louis XIV., who employed Tournefort on a similar expedi- 
tion in the Archipelago, the Black Sea, and Armenia. But, 
unfortunately for our geographical knowledge of Asia Minor, 
Lucas’s qualifications were very inferior to those of his contempo- 
rary ; nor does he appear to have been well adapted, by previous 
study, even for those branches of investigation to which his atten- 
tion was particularly directed by his employers ; namely, the col- 
lecting of coins and inscriptions. 

‘ By assuming the medical character, he secured a good recep- 
tion at several of the provincial towns, and protection from the 
governors, as far as their authority extended ; but the banditti, 
which at that period infested every part of the country, obliged 
him always to travel in haste, and often in the night; and he was 
not qualified to derive as much advantage from journeys made 
under such circumstances, as a more experienced and more en- 
lightened traveller might have done. He was generally careful in 
noting the time employed in each stage ; but the names of places 
are often disfigured by his careless mode of writing. His igno- 
rance and credulity made him delight in repeating the absurd 
tales which the traveller so often hears in these half-civilised coun- 
tries ; at the same time that he omitted the insertion of many use- 
ful observations which he could not have failed to make. In some 
instancés he has repeated the fabulous accounts of the natives as 
if he had himself witnessed them, and has thus rendered himself 
liable to the suspicion of having wilfully imposed upon his readers, 
There can be no doubt, however, that his itinerary, abstracted 
from his narrative, is as correct as he was capable of making it. 
The geographical results, when connected and compared with 


those 
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those of other travellers, are a.sufficient proof of this fact; and 
Lucas, with all his faults, has furnished us with a greater numbér 
of routes than any other traveller in Asia Minor. In 1705, he 
went from Constantinople to Nicomedia, Nicza, and Brusa; from 
Brusa to Kutaya, Eski-shehr, An‘gura, Kir-shehr, Kesaria; from 
Kesaria to Nigde, Bor, Erkle, and Kénia; from Konia to An'gura, 
Beibaz4r, Kiwa, Nicomedia, and Constantinople, to which city he 
returned in February, 1706. In the autumn of the same year, 
after a long journey in Greece, he set out on a second tour in 
Asia Minor from Smyrna, travelling by Sardes, to Allah-shehr, 
Alankidi, Burdur, Susu, and Adalia ; from Ada4lia to Susu, Isbarta, 
Egerder, Serkiserai, and Kénia; from Ké6nia to Erkle, and over 
Mount Taurus, by the Pyle Ciliciz to A’dana, Tarsus, and thence 
into Syria. In a third journey in Asia Minor, in the year 1715, 
Lucas went from Smyrna to Ghiuzel Hissar by Tire; from thence 
by the valley of the Mzander to Denizli; and from Denizla by 
Burdur to Isbarta, from whence he travelled the same road as be- 
fore to Konia. He states also, but without giving any particulars 
of his route, that he again visited Kesaria; and that, after having 
returned to Kénia, he once more proceeded by the Pyle Ciliciz to 
A'dana, and into Syria. 

‘ Next to Lucas, Otter is the most useful of the earlier travel- 
lers. He was'a Swede, sent to’ Persia by the court of France in 
1734. He crossed Asia Minor by the way of Iznimid, Lefke, 
Inoghi, Eski-shehr, Akshehr, Konia, Erkle, and A‘dana; and 
returned from Persia by the route of Amasia and Boli. His nar- 
rative is chiefly valuable from his knowledge of the Turkish lan- 
guage, and from his having previously consulted some manuscript- 
works in the Royal Library at Paris, especially that of Ibrahim 
Effendi, who first established a Turkish press at Constantinople, 
and whose information seems to accord with that of Hadji Khalfa, 
and of Abubekr of Damasus. 

‘ Among our own countrymen, Pococke is the only traveller of 
the last century who has published his route with sufficient preci- 
sion to be of any use to the geographer; but he has been ex- 
tremely negligent in noting bearings and distances: his narrative 
is very obscure and confused; and his journey in Asia Minor is 
consequently of much less importance than it might have been 
made by so enlightened, learned, and persevering a traveller. In 
the year 1'740, after visiting a great part of Ionia and Caria, he 
ascended the valley of the Mzander and its branches to Ishekli 
and Sandukli, from whence he crossed to Beiad, Sevrihiss4r, and 
An'gura. From An'gura he crossed to the northward into the 
great eastern road from Constantinople, and returned to that capi- 
tal by the way of Boli and Nicomedia.’ 


The more modern travellers who have explored this un- 
frequented country are Browne, Olivier, and Kinneir: but 
they have thrown little light comparatively on the antient 
geograpuy of Asia Minor, which it was one of the chief atjerte 
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of the present map to establish. The uncertainty of this 
branch of the subject is acknowleged by the author, notwith- 
standing the ample materials deducible from the antient 
writers, whom he thus enumerates : 


‘ The authorities upon which our knowledge of the ancient geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor is chiefly founded, are the works of 
Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny, Stephanus Byzantinus, the curious table 
or map of roads called the Peutingerian Table, the Antonine and 
Jerusalem Itineraries, the Synecdemus of Hierocles, and the fol- 
lowing historical narratives of some celebrated military expedi- 
tions: —1. The Journal by Xenophon, of the route of Cyrus from 
Sardes to Celzenz, and from thence to Iconium ; and through Ly- 
caonia and part of Cappadocia, and over Mount Taurus to Tarsus. 
2. Arrian’s History of the Conquest of Asia Minor by Alexander ; 
in which the part more particularly worthy of the geographer’s 
attention is the march from Lycia into Pamphylia and Pisidia, and 
thence to Gordium in Phrygia, and to Ancyra, and through Cap- 
padocia and the Pyle Ciliciz to Tarsus. 3. The History of the 
Roman Wars in Asia by Polybius, Livy, and Appian ; especially 
the description by Livy of the marches of Cn. Manlius in Phry- 
gia, Pamphylia, and Pisidia, and thence into Gallogrecia, and to 
Ancyra. 4. The march of the Emperor Alexius Comnenus, from 
Constantinople to Iconium, in an expedition against the Turks, as 
related by-his daughter Anna Comnena. 

‘ To these may be added, with regard to the southern coast, an 
anonymous Periplus, entitled “ cratiacpas rys peycdans Sardoons,” 
which was extracted from a manuscript in the Royal Library of 
Madrid, and published in a volume called Regie Bibliotheca M - 
tritensis Codices Greacit MSS. by the librarian Iriarte, in the year 
1769. But the best and most numerous evidences of ancient geo- 
graphy are those which still exist in the country itself, in the ruins 
of the ancient cities, and in the inscriptions and other monuments 
which may be found there. When these remains of antiqui 
shall be thoroughly explored, and the results compared with the 
geographers, with the itineraries, and with the passages of history 
just referred to, they will probably lead to a system of Ancient 
Geography in Asia Minor much more correct than we at present 
possess. For while we are still ignorant of the exact position of 
such important points as Gordium, Pessinus, Synnada, Celenz, 
Cibyra, Sagalassus, Aspendus, Selge, Antioch of Pisidia and 
Isaura, it is almost a vain attempt to form any satisfactory system ; 
as the several parts of it must depend so much upon one another, 
and upon an accurate determination of the principal places. 

‘ After this remark, the reader will not be surprised, upon con- 
sulting the map, to find that not only the boundaries of the pro- 
_ vinces or districts are indistinctly marked, but that even the names 
of places, both ancient and modern, are often inserted without the 
usual note of exact locality.’ 


Colonel Leake conjéctures that Doganli is the antient 
Nacoleia. It is situated in a valley bearing the name of 
Doganli, 
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Doganli, and {is remarkable for,a great sculptured rock 
which the author, from the little resemblance, that it bears to 
the works of Grecian art, at: first supposed to have been 
Persian: but he afterward abandoned this inference for one 
much mere probable, viz. that it is a relic of the antient 
Phrygians, one of the independent nations of Asia.Minor 
before the Persian conquest, who made use of an alphabet 
differing slightly from the Greek, and derived from the same 
oriental origin. Those who have entered deeply into. the 
most curious of all investigations, the genealogy of languages, 
will be entertained with a learned note which occurs in this 
part of the work respecting the obscure subject of the old 
Etruscan dialect. It is in the first place to be understood 
that an essential characteristic, which distinguishes the Ettus- 


can from the Greek, is that the former was written from right 
to left. 


oy‘ There is nothing, however, very surprising in this peculiarity 
of the Etruscan. The Greek alphabet, like its oriental prototype, 
was at first written from right to left, then indifferently either 
way, then alternately, in the manner called boustrophedon ; and, 
astly, from left to right. It was imported into Etruria at a period 
when it was written in the earliest manner; and the Etruscans, by 
& practice often observable in colonies, seem to have adhered to 

the custom after it had been altered in the mother-country. 
< It can no longer be doubted, from a comparison of the military 
architecture and other arts of the Etruscans with those of the 
Greeks, as well as from that of their language and writing, so ably 
inyestigated by Lanzi, that the two people had a common origin, 
or a common source of civilization. This source, in the’ opinion of 
the Greeks, was a people called Pelasgi, the last seat of whose 
‘prosperity was the country adjacent to the Thessalian Olympus. 
Briven away from thence about the fifteenth century before the 
Christian era, they migrated to Asia, Crete, Epirus, ‘and a part of 
them to, Etruria; where they are said to have been joined, about 
two centuries afterwards, by a colony from Lydia. We find an 
_evidence of the skill of the Pelasgi in military architecture, in the 
‘circumstance of the Athenians having employed some of those 
‘who were settled in Attica to fortify the Acropolis ; and it is pro- 
_bable that the peculiar style of building exhibited in the walls of 
‘many ancient cities, as well in Greece as in Etruria and Italy, and 
‘which is the same in all, had its origin in the Pelasgic school. 
Hellanicus of Lesbos, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, denied that 
‘the Etruscans had ever been colonized from Lydia: but in this 
‘they were opposed to the general opinion of antiquity, as shown 
‘by Herodotus, Strabo, Paterculus, Pliny, Seneca, Plutarch, Ap- 
«pian, Justin, and Tacitus. At the time of the War of Troy, the 
»wPelasgi possessed the fertile plains on the south-eastern side of 
‘Mount Ida, and had given the name of the Thessalian. Larissa to 
their chief town. Hom. Il. 8, 840. Several other commupifgs tn 
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the surrounding parts of Asia Minor were of Pelasgic origin, and 
Lydia is said to have received one of their colonies. (Plutarch in 
Romulo, Raoul Rochette Hist. des Colonies Grecques.) Etruria, 
therefore, in its manners, arts, language, and writing, could not 
have been very much altered by the addition of a Lydian colony, 
if any such event ever took place. Among the numerous instances 
of resemblance between the Etruscan and /Kolic Greek adduced 
by Lanzi, I shall mention one only, as it is illustrated by a disco- 
very of my own. APLY Aplu, we find, by some of the monu- 


ments of Etruria, to have been the Etruscan name for Apollo; 
and Plato, in a passage of the Cratylus referred to by Lanzi, ob- 
serves that *Aqdoiy or "Awdds was the name of <he Thessalian Apollo. 
Between Larissa’ and Mount Olympus, in ti.» part of Thessal 

which, as late as the time of the Roman empire, w=s called Pelas- 
giotis, I found two marbles inscribed with dedications to tnis deity, 
AITAOTNI. See Lanzi Saggio di Lingua Etrusca, tomo ii. p. 200. 


224.; Walpole’s Collection of Travels in Turkey, vol. ii. p. 506. ; 
Classical Journal, No. 52.’ | 


Colonel Leake accompanied General Koehler in 1800 from 
Constantinople to Egypt, through Asia Minor, and the pre- 
sent journal is a memoir of that expedition: but, as the 
entire object of it was geographical research, it contains little 
or nothing of description, and presents a nomenclature of 
places and a computation of distances, which render it merely 
a book of reference for the use of those who are addicted to 
similar pursuits. Chapter ii. includes a very elaborate illus- 
tration of the antient geography of the central part of Asia 
Minor, and is dedicated to several obscure and difficult ques- 
tions respecting the situation of the opulent and celebrated 
cities of those beautiful provinces. A very curious note 
occurs at the end of this chapter, in which the learned 
geographer hazards an hypothesis, that tends to illustrate the 
mysterious problem of the African Niger. 


‘ The existence of a large district in the interior of Asia Minor, 
in which the waters do not flow to the sea, and that much larger 
tract on the frontier of Persia, and Caubul, which is watered by the 
Elmend (Etymander), terminating in a lake subject to periodical 
inundations, seem sufficient without other examples to render it wm 
bable that a great part of the still larger continent of North Africa 
may have a physical construction of the same kind, and that its 
interior may be a system of oases, formed by rivers ending in 
lakes which vary in size according to the season of the year. The 
mode in which nature fertilizes low lands in countries so situated 
as to climate that rain seldom falls, except in the mountains or 
their vicinity, is exemplified in Egypt; and it is obvious that the 
same end may be produced, whether the inundating river has a 
délta and a communication with the sea, or whether it terminates 
in-a lake which overflows Jarge plains around its banks after the 
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season of rain in the high lands. In some instances, as in: the 
small district of Taka, which is situated in the midst of the Desert, 
between the Astaboras and the Red Sea, the inundation which de- 
scends from the mountains of Abyssinia previous to the season of 
vegetation, is afterwards totally dried up. (Burckhardt’s Nubia, 
p- 387.) But it more frequently happens that the recipient pre- 
serves a part of its water all the year; and this seems to be the 
condition of the lakes of Fitré and Bornou. From the southern 
slopes of the African mountains bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea, several considerable rivers run southward into the great De- 
sert, which cannot terminate otherwise than in fertilized sands, 
or lakes, or inundations. The lake Dibbie, or Tybe, which was 
crossed by Alexander Scott in the course of his captivity, we 
know from Park to be an inundation derived from the Niger. It 
is not impossible that the lake of Bornou may originate, in part at 
least, from the same stream; for as nature generally economizes 
her means, it is evident that in the case of an interior river, the 
greatest effect will be produced by the spreading of its waters as 
its course advances, instead of their being collected into one bed, 
as occurs in rivers which flow into the sea. In proportion, there- 
fore, as the information of travellers may show the impossibility of 
a junction of the Niger with the Nile (and Browne and English 
seem to have furnished the strongest evidence to this effect), it 
will become more probable that the Niger, by branching and by 
expanding into lakes and inundations, is the great fertilizing cause 
throughout the low countries of North Africa which lie just with- 
out the reach of the tropical rains. Thus spread out and exposed 
to the rapid evaporation of an African sun, the Niger may be as 
large, or perhaps even larger where Park saw it at Sego, than in 
any subsequent part of its course. In several rivers of Spain, 
Italy, and particularly of Greece, artificial derivations alone have 
caused a similar effect ; so that the quantity of water in the bed of 
the river diminishes instead of increases from the fout of the moun- 
tains to the sea. Even the Nile carries very little of its water to 
the sea, éxcept during the inundation ; and in ancient times when 
the Meeris and other smaller lakes were annually filled to a great . 
extent, and when three or four times as much land was watered by 
the overflowing of the river as in the present day, the quantity of 


water discharged by the mouths of the Nile must have been still 
smaller than it is at present.’ 


The remains of Ephesus are still very considerable, but 
they have been superficially explored. ‘The temple of Diana, 
the most celebrated of the Asiatic Greek buildings, is the 
only one of the great specimens of the Ionic order of which 
we dlo not at present possess any particulars: for not a stone 
has been discovered that can with any precision be ascribed 
to that edifice, although little doubt exists as to its precise 
situation. On this subject we extract a note replete with 
remarks which, we think, are as just as they are ingenious 
and original. 
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* ‘The total disappearance of such a vast edifice as the temple 
of Diana Ephesia is to be ascribed to two causes, both arising from 
its situation. Its position near the sea has facilitated the removal 
of its materials for the use of new buildings during the long period 
of Grecian barbarism ; while that gradual rising of the sol of the 
valley, which has not only obstructed the port near the temple, 
but has created a plain of three miles between it and the sea, has 
buried all the remains of the temple that may have escaped remo- 
val. Enough of these, however, it is pechebile, still exists beneath 
the soil to enable the architect to obtain a perfect knowledge of 
“— part of the construction. ' 

‘ It is remarkable that all the greatest and most costly of the 
temples of Asia, except one, are built on low and marshy spots : 
those of Samus, Ephesus, Magnesia, and Sardes, are all so situ- 
ated. It might be supposed that the Greek architects, having to 
guard against earthquakes, as against the most cruel enemy of 
their art, and having ample experience in all the concomitant cir- 
cumstances of these dreadful convulsions, which are the peculiar 
scourge of all the finest parts of Asia Minor, were of opinion 
that a marshy situation offered some security against their effects. 
But the custom seems rather to be connected with the character 
of the Ionic order, which is itself associated with that of the 
Asiatic Greeks. While the massy and majestic Doric was best 
displayed on a lofty rock, the greater pt tigers height of the 
elegant Ionic required a level, surrounded with hills, So sensible 
were the Greeks of this general principle, that the columns of the 
Doric temple of Nemea, which is situated in a narrow plain, have 
proportions not less slender than some examples of the Ionic or- 
der. In fact, it was-situation that determined the Greeks in all 
the varieties of their architecture; and, so far from being the 
slaves of rule, there are no two examples of the Doric, much less 
of the Ionic, that exactly resemble, either in proportion, construc- 
tion, or ornament. It must be admitted, however, that the colo- 
nies of Italy and Sicily appear to have been less refined in taste ; 
and, ‘like all colonies, to have adhered to ancient models longer 
than the mother-country.’ 


The vexata questio concerning the Troad is revived by 
Colonel Leake: who is decidedly convinced, with Le Cheva- 
lier, that Bunarbashi is the Homeric Ilium. We must close 
our citations with his arguments for this position. 


‘ As even the identity of the country on the Asiatic side of the 
entrance of the Hellespontine strait with the scene ef the Ilias has 
been doubted, it may not be useless to premise, that if the war of 
Troy was a real event, having reference to a real topography (and 
to doubt it would shake the whole fabric of profane history), no 
‘district has yet been shown that will combine even a few of the re- 
quisite features of the plain of Troy, except that between Kum-Kalé 
and Bun4rbashi: whereas in that district, and in the surrounding 
country by land and by water, we find the seas and mountains and 
islands in the positions which the poet indicates, and many of 
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them with the same or nearly the same names. The features 
which do not accord’so’well with his description are those which 
are the most liable to’ change in the lapse of ages, — the course 
and size of the rivers, and the extent and direction of the low 
coast where these waters join the sea. Instead of a river with two 
large branches, which Homer seems to describe, we find on one 
side of the plain a broad torrent, reduced in the dry season to a 
slender brook, and a few stagnant pools; and on the other side a 
small ‘perennial -stream, which instead of‘joining the former is 
diverted into an artificial channel, and is thus carried to a different 
part of the coast. But the diminutive size of some of the most 
celebrated rivers of antiquity is well known to those who have 
travelled in Greece ; and it must be considered that a poet writing 
of a real scene is obliged to magnify those features, which without 
exaggeration would be beneath the dignity of his verse. In regard 
to the course of the streams, it seems sufficient still to find, at the 
end of three thousand years, two rivers which, if they do not now 
unite, evidently did so at a former period of time; and for the 
sources of that stream which Homer describes as rising under the 
walls of Troy, to find some very remarkable springs, not very dif- 
ferent in their peculiarities from the poet’s description, and rising 
at the foot of a commanding height on the edge of the plain. 

‘ For poetry this coincidence appears sufficient ; and in regard 
to the position of Troy itself, it seems enough to find a hill rising 
above the sourees just mentioned, not only agreeing in all parti- 
culars with the kind of position which the Greeks usually chose 
for their towns, but the only situation in this region which will 
combine all the requisites they sought for ; namely, a height over- 
looking a fertile maritime plain, — situated at a sufficient distance 
from the sea to be secure from the attacks of pirates, and furnished 
with a copious and perennial supply of water, — presenting a very 
strong and healthy position for the city ; and for the citadel a hill 
beyond the reach of bowshot from the neighbouring heights, de- 
fended at the back by steep rocks and precipices, surrounded b 
a deep valley and broad torrent, and backed beyond the river by 
mountains which supplied timber and fuel. That it was precisely 
such a situation as the inhabitants of Greece and Asia in rémote 
ages preferred, might be shown by a great variety of examples: 
and it can hardly be doubted that a person totally unacquainted 
with the Ilias, but accustomed to observe the positions of ancient 
Greek towns, would fix on Bundrbashi for the site of the :chief 
place of the surrounding country. 

‘ It is a necessary consequence of placing Troy on the heights 
to the S.E. of Bundrbashi,. that the river flowing from the sources 
which give that village its name (meaning Spring-head), is the Sca- 
mander of Homer: that the large torrent which flows through a 
deep ravine on the eastern side of the heights, is the Simoeis ; and 
that, notwithstanding the much greater magnitude of the bed of 
the latter and occasionally of that stream itself, the united river 
after the junction in the plain was called by the name of the for- 
mer, Scamander. Jn support of this opinion, it has been justly 
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observed by Lechevalier,. that Homer’s description, aMNowance 
being made for poetical exaggeration, ie correct, both as to the 

springs themselves, and: as to the very different character of the 

two rivers: nor can it be denied that the two hills, that ef Bun4r- 

bashi and the higher eminence behind it, correspond to the men- 

tion by Homer of Ilium and its citadel Pergamus. The termination - 
of the slope towards the springs accords also with the idea which 

we receive from the poet of the extent of the city on that side, 

and of the position of the gate Sczz or Dardaniz, which was near 

the sources of the Scamander, and was the principal outlet to- 
wards the plain. But if these assumptions are not unreasonable, 

it cannot be denied, on the other hand, that in attempting to iden- 
tify such objects as the tombs of Ilus, Myrinna, and Aisyetes, 

Lechevalier has exposed himself to reasonable objections from his 

opponents, and has rather injured than strengthened his cause. 

For it is not certain that all the monuments mentioned by Homer 
were tumuli; and it is very possible that if they were, several of 
them have been obliterated by time. Nothing can be more likely. 

than that the real history of the monuments should have been for- 

gotten in the interval between the destruction of Troy and the 

foundation of New ium, and that names should have been ascribed 
to them by the inhabitants of the latter place suited’ to their own 

system of Trojan topography, and favourable to ‘the pretensions 

which they held,.that their city stood upon the ancient site. With 

regard to.the existing barrows, it seems incontrovertible only that 
those which stand in conspicuous situations on either side of the 

mouth of the Scamander are the tumuli supposed in the time of 
the Romans, and probably with reason, to have been the sepul- 

chres of Ajax, Achilles, and some other chieftains; and these 

monuments are so far important, as they prove the identity of the 
plain of the Mendere with the scene of the Ilias.’ 

We cannot forbear to remark that a site which was un- 

known 2000 years. ago is not likely to be ever satisfactorily 
determined: but, in reply to this observation, it is here 
justly urged that not one of the antient authors who have 
‘written on the Troas, except Homer, was half so well 
acquainted with its locality as the modern travellers who have 
explored it; and that not one antient writer understood its 
topography with an accufacy approaching that of the surveys 
which have been recently made of it. We must be allowed 
to hint, however, that if, in spite of so many accurate topo- 
graphical delineations, the question is still undetermined, it 
would be the most visionary of all speculations to look for a 
satisfactory decision of the controversy. _ 

Among the additional illustrations at the end of the volume, 
is a very interesting architectural notice of the antient Greek 
theatre, which we lament that we cannot insert. Several 
inscriptions, also, are published for the first time in. this 
edition of the memoir, which are weJl explained, and’ we 
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doubt not have been as accurately copied as the hurry of the 
journey and other impediments would permit. On this 


point, however, ample gleanings are still left for future- 
travellers. 





Art. XII. Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of John 
Howard, the Philanthropist ; compiled from his own Diary, in 
the Possession of his Family; his confidential Letters; the 
Communications of his surviving Relatives and Friends; and 
other authentic Sources of Information, By James Baldwin 
Brown, Esq. LL. D., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, 
Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. Boards. Underwood. 1823. 


THE first edition of these Memoirs, in a quarto volume, ap- 

peared about six years ago, but, from some circumstances, 
was not reported in our pages. It was with feelings of grati- 
fication, however, that we received a new impression of them, 
in a more commodious form ; assuring us, as it does, of the 
high degree of interest which continues to be attached to a 
subject every way so momentous, and so important to the 
cause of humanity. This cause was left as a legacy by the 
excellent Howard to his countrymen; a few of whom have 
since proved themselves not unworthy of the great and en- 
nobling trust, by pursuing his footsteps even at a humble dis- 
tance, and gradually advancing in the same career with his 
labors of love. “ ‘To my country I commit’ the result of m 
past labours,” said the great philanthropist, before he departed 
on his last journey to the North of Europe; and these labors. 
have been duly appreciated, have been crowned with a rich 
“ harvest of good,” and continue daily to enlarge their bene- 
ficent influence, not merely in our own but in other lands. 
From the southern shores of America to the northern plains 
of Tartary, — in the new world as in the old, —from east to 
west, — the same glorious impulse has been given; and a more 
humane spirit, a feeling of Christian brotherhood, has been 
acknowleged, which, increasing with purer views of religion, | 
and fostered by a few illustrious examples, is gradually im- 
proving the condition and meliorating the laws and institutions 
of almost every state. 

In many instances, doubtless, this spirit has been checked, 
or has even been subdued for a season: but the united ener- 
gies of education, and the diffusion of knowlege and true re- 
ligion, are in their very nature irresistible, and must ultimately 
triumph, like Christianity itself, by the mere force of reason 
and kind feeling over the prejudices and callousness of man- 
_ kind. It was this humanity which first inspired the breast of 
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Howard; which emboldened -and sustained: himpec in. his 
glorious task; which achieved such undertakings — such 
-wonders — in one man; and which rendered him the founder 
of a new system, that must eventually abolish the remains. of 
judicial torture and punishment which are still permitted to 
disgrace the legal recérds of the age. 

His, therefore, at no distant period, will be the praise of 
having converted the living tombs and dungeons of the poor, 
ihe unfortunate, the erring, and the guilty, into reformatory 
schools and penitentiaries, for reclaiming the lost and aban- 
doned of the human species; and that, in addition to his 
own great individual exertions, he is farther intitled to the 
honor of having first given importance to plans of improved 
prison-discipline and reform, sufficiently appears from the fact 
of his having subscribed his name for the sum of: 500/. towards 
the formation of a society for such specific purpose: as well 
as from his having accepted the office of inspector of some 
proposed buildings adapted to such an object. He is so far, 
then, to be considered as the real author of the numerous 
societies of this nature recently established, both here and in 
America; if not of the milder portion of the doctrines by 
which they are actuated: both of which, however, we are 
disposed to maintain, though aware that an impression to his 
disadvantage has gone forth respecting the latter. . This im- 
pression arises from the idea —for it is merely an idea — of 
his having proposed separate apartments for the prisoners 
with the view of introducing solitary confinement, which has 
therefore in many instances been injudiciously enforced ; 
whereas it was evidently his object only to secure separate 
dormitories, and to apply to the other plan only as a resource 
in very extreme cases. Indeed, this is apparent from the 
general tenor of the whole of his observations, not less than 
from particular instances in his life and conduct very minutely 
exhibited to view in the work before us; while it might be 
farther illustrated by his well known admiration of the noble 
inscription placed by Pope Clement XI. over the Hospital of 
San Michele for the reception of orphan and destitute boys: 
“© Parum est coercere improbos pend, nisi probos efficias disct- 
plind.” (It is of little advantage to. restrain the bad by 
punishment, unless you render them good by discipline.) 

Now it must be owned that there is much of real punishment, 
and but little of moral discipline, in the state of solitary con- 
finement; and, therefore, it is next to impossible that it should 
have found an advocate in one whose avowed object was to 
restore the unhappy captive to the blessings of social life; — 
not to plunge him into still more terrific gloom, in the pre- 
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cincts of a solitary cell. This charge, then, we must conclude 
to be as unfounded as another of a not less serious nature, 
which accuses him of having shewn an undue degree of severity 
towards both his wives, and his only child: while every thing 
that can possibly be drawn from facts, from words, and from 
inference, tends to establish that he was uniformly as kind 
and generous in his private relations as in his public life and 
works. We must add, that not the least excellent features in 
the system pursued by Mr. Howard appear to have been, 
like the religious source from which it was derived, its total 
freedom from every interested or worldly motive; its absence 
from all party or political feeling; and its perfect purity, 
single mindedness, and devotedness of object. It is doubtless 
this unity of motive and of action which has already so far 
consecrated his name, and kept alive the spirit by which he 
was actuated; and which, we would trust, is destined never 
again to be quenched, until it has fully succeeded in esta- 
blishing those principles of humanity and mercy which his 
whole life and doctrine were evidently intended to inculcate. 
Hence we would now also take occasion, from the mild+ 
ness and moderation of his views, which are every where 
too apparent to be mistaken throughout the present work, to 
caution the friends of prison-discipline and reform against any 
reference to the character of Howard, his professions, or his 
principles, for any example of severity in the farther adoption 
of their measures, and in the reformatory treatment of the 
prisoners submitted to their control. It appears to us that, 
in so doing, there are societies both here and in America, 
which, judging from the detail of their late proceedings, must 
have failed in rightly interpreting the motives of their great 
founder, in appreciating their true spirit and benevolence, 
and in rating at its just value the great object of his labors ; 
viz. the alleviation of human misery. Let us ask whether, in 
the alterations introduced into our prisons by the exercise of 
tread-wheels, this last object has been uniformly consulted, in 
such a way as to lessen that aggregate of human misery which 
it was his chief pleasure in life to relieve ; — whether such 
alterations have always been made in a spirit consonant to his 
avowed doctrine and wishes ;—and whether the deprivation of 
food, the wretchedness, the toil, and the solitude, the efficacy 
of which was lately asserted in some of our modern establish- 
ments, ever entered into his ideas of prison-discipline ? His 
words must surely have been misunderstood, and his views 
misinterpreted ; for, as far as we have been enabled to learn 
from the sentiments of his surviving friends, from his publish- 
ed documents, from the tenor of his whole life and — 
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and from his own reflections amid the scenes whieh he;yisited, 
we feel justified in concluding that the infliction of corporeal 
punishments and privations, and of cruel and compulsory 
labor, amounting to actual torture, never formed a part of his 
reformatory creed. Indeed, he himself explicitly disavowed the 
least intention of countenancing severity of treatment, by his 
observations on solitary confinement, in his second publication 
on the State of our Prisons; where he recommended, on the 
contrary, a mild and generous treatment, founded on the 
basis of moral discipline, in preference to the cruel and de- 
grading methods then adopted, which tended rather to debase 
and harden than to improve or soften the heart and feelings 
of offenders. 

How, then, is it possible that any society for the improve- 
ment of prison-discipline, either here or abroad, can imagine 
that some of the measures lately adopted (and which we are 
sorry to find still recommended in their * Reports”) would 
have met with the sanction and concurrence of Mr. Howard, 
in whose footsteps they believe they tread, and on whose 
principles they flatter themselves they are acting, while they 
still cling to some of the worst prejudices which he would 
eagerly have striven to remove? Though we are among the 
foremost to honor and appreciate their motives, we cannot 
remain blind to the erroneous views by which, in some in- 
stances, they. appear to have been actuated:—we cannot 
approve the adoption of useless and expensive machines, to 
weary, to irritate, and to annoy the limbs, without rewarding 
the exertions, of the laborer: nor advocate solitary confine- 
ment, on account of the horror and despair which it is said 
to create in the mind of its victim. Yet do we not still hear 
of the efficacy of these plans, on the plea of the aversion and 
dread which. they are calculated to inspire; and also of the 
efficacy of public example ? — as if the degradation, the cal- 
lousness, and the reckless wretchedness of mind which they 
are known to produce, were likely to prove any safeguard 
from the repetition of future offences. Do they appeal to 
the heart, improve the disposition, give renewed habits, or 
increase the chances and capacity for earning a subsistence, 
in the objects on whom they are inflicted ? Bo they, more- 
over, embrace any portion of the philanthropic system of a 
Howard; or would he not, on the contrary, have joined with | 
us in pronouncing them dangerous and ill-judged innovations 
on the reformatory plans already commenced : — expedients 
too often adopted in an arbitrary manner, and ingenious 
substitutes for instruments of keener torture and oppression, 
which the measured humanity of the present age has con- 
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sented to abolish? Would he have viewed without grief and 
indignation such an exhibition as some of our prisons at this 
time afford, of women and young boys employed in the 
endless, wearying, and degrading occupation of working 
round a mill, with their feet every other instant slipping 
from under them, and not unfrequently bruised. or bleeding ; 
a fact now established by medical testimony? Would he 
have visited the solitary cells of: other prisoners, such.as are 
to be found within the precincts of New York and Philadel- 
phia, without still stronger feelings? Would he have sanc- 
tioned, as. a system, measures which were never intended to 
be employed except in cases of extreme necessity? Would 
he have continued, at this more enlightened period, to unite 
his voice with that of our societies for prison-discipline, in 
supporting the old and mistaken principles of deterring from 
crime by the force of example; (an idea which first intro- 
duced every species of torture into the world;) and by ex- 
citing feelings of degradation, disgust, and terror, in the 
compulsory exposure of prisoners chained to their tread- 
wheels, instead of employing them in useful occupations, to 
which they might be gradually accustomed, and which, accom- 
panied by proper moral discipline, might furnish them with 
means of subsistence when again turned on the world ? | 
In short, let us seriously ask ourselves whether a Howard 
would not naturally have expected, ere this, to find our 
receptacles for offenders against the laws assuming somewhat 
more of the aspect and character of correctional schools, 
under the patronage and encouragement of the great, and 
the judicious control of committees of directors; combined 
with the advantages to be derived from a spirit of emulation 
and monitorial jurisdiction, established (as in our new system 
of. schools) among the prisoners themselves? This last 
principle might be far more universally applied than it has 
yet been, and with much more important results ; viz. to the 
whole of the wretched inmates, of whatever sex or age, now 
for the greatest part remaining useless or misemployed within 
the cells and court-yards of our prisons; and its success on 
a small scale, under the auspices of our excellent country- 
women, both in penitentiaries and in prisons, over the female 
portion of the inhabitants, is sufficient to authorize a belief 
in its general efficacy, were it reduced to a more regulated 
and prevalent system. It has at least been ascertained that 
the common principles of our nature, the sense and the love 
of what is right and just, and the instinctive kindness and 
gratitude towards those who devote themselves to our welfare 
and reformation, are not so entirely extinguished in the 
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bosom of offenders as to forbid the hope of a restoration to 
virtue, to self-respect, and to society. It has been shewn 
that moral discipline, combined with an exaction of the 
common labor and duties of civil life, without any accom- 
panying badge of infamy or punishment, is sufficient. to 
awaken in them feelings of sorrow and remorse; to induce 
new habits of industry, decency, and forbearance; and to 
lay the surest and best foundation for their own future re- 
spectability, and the safety of others. We are therefore 
firmly persuaded that it will not be very long before the in- 
efficacy of the present mistaken system, in some points, must 
after so many trials be admitted, from the fact of the daily 
growing amount of offences; and then we shall behold the 
adoption of more humane and judicious methods, better in 
unison with reason and justice, and with those precepts of 
Christian Jove and duty which were exemplified ‘in the life 
and doctrine of Howard. 

Thus far we have conceived it to be our duty, while 
engaged on this subject, to raise our voice against such an 
abuse of the reformatory principles assumed by the Society 
for the Improvement of Prison-discipline, as the cruel, dis- 
graceful, and unnecessary infliction of the Tread-wheel. We 
are not by any means singular in this opinion, and daily 
become less so: for although among the foremost we have 
not been the first to adopt it, after a long and careful observ- 
ation of the injurious effects, moral and physical, which 
result from the repeated exercise of the tread-wheel, on the 
minds and bodies of the sufferers. Among the inquiries and 
discussions which have lately taken place, several medical 
opinions have been elicited, nearly the whole of which are 
hostile to its continuance: a fact which we should hope, in 
common justice and humanity, will arrest its farther progress, 
and lead to its final abandonment. Satisfied with having 
entered with these our own protest, we forbear to press a 
question which has already encroached on our more imme- 
diate duty, intimately blended as it is with the general merits 
of the subject before us. At last, however, “ Ixion rests 
upon his wheel;” and we turn, with pleasure, to the very 
full and particular labors of Mr. Brown: scarcely less ar- 
duous, we: should think from their voluminous aspect, than 
a course of wheel-discipline, though incomparably happier 
and more advantageous, we trust, in their results. We are 
seriously of opinion that, detailed and “ lengthy” as they 
are, somewhat heavy in matter and -arrangement, and 
heavier in point of style, —such labors were really wanted, 
in justice not less to the memory of him whom they — 
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than to the cause for which he devoted his existence. With 
some few exceptions, the author appears to have been far from: 
deficient in the chief requisites for so high a task. In good: 
sense and good feeling, in solidity and strength of reasoning, 
in compass of information and of research, he is fully equal! 
to the duty which he undertook; though he seems not to 
have been sufficiently ambitious of displaying them to advan- 
tage, in the polish and elegance of his diction. We cannot 
speak so favorably of the degree of judgment. and delicacy 
with which he has treated some of the more difficult points 
arising out of his subject, connected with the private and 
religious feelings of our great philanthropist. These, we 
think, he has brought too peculiarly and minutely into view ;: 
and, though he may have clearly and satisfactorily made out 
his case, we question the use and propriety of insisting so 
strongly on Mr. Howard’s peculiar religious tenets, — on his 
private moments and his prayers, —and on the retirement 
and sanctitude of his spirit in those bursts of sorrow and 
devotion, which are too frequently and familiarly introduced. 
We cannot but apprehend that the author has sometimes 
carried all this to an indiscreet excess, and much beyond 
what was necessary to have shewn him in the light of a mode- 
rate Calvinist. We do not mean that the biographer should 
have been silent on these peculiar opinions, but that he might 
have shewn less anxiety in dwelling on them, in attaching 
the name and memory of Howard to a religious party, and 
in blending them with his general subject ; — a question of 
high and paramount importance regarding the melioration 
of the most unhappy portion of the human species. 

_ While we lament that Mr. Brown has so far given way to 
his own particular views, in which the followers of other doc- 
trines cannot be supposed to participate, it is but due to him 
to observe that he has no where stretched the religious senti- 
ments of Howard beyond the meaning which they appear 
to convey; that he has shewn no warmth or illiberality ; and 
that, however we may occasionally question his judgment, 
his motives and feelings are uniformly good. We have 
nothing, therefore, to allege against the general spirit in 
which the work is written: for its sectarianism is neither 
captious nor violent; and its entire views and sentiments are 
invariably on the side of humanity and truth. The ability 
also which it displays is always at least respectable; though 
we sometimes wish that it had been a little more severely 
applied in condensing the materials, rather than in pursuing 
points of minor importance into an irksome detail. We 
cannot but think, when we contemplate the nrodest and un- 
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obtrusive character of Howard, that the author has: been 
injudiciously free in so repeatedly recurring to the private 
moments, the secret prayers, and all the complaints and 
aspirations of a spirit that would have shrunk from the gaze 
of the world. It is a common remark that, among the many 
penalties which fate imposes on men whose lot it has been to 
be ranked among “the great ones of the earth,” the most 
serious of all must be an injudicious biographer. While we 
live, we can contradict the mistakes which weakness or mis- 
representation are apt to promulgate: but, once consigned to 
dust, we are at the mercy of every person who may seek to 
make use of our unhappy names for the accomplishment of 
his own particular and limited views. Our private desks and 
cabinets are taken as it were by storm; our literary remains 
are mangled without remorse; our letters are on all sides 
ransacked ; every small slip of paper on which a passing 
sentiment has been tracedf - sentences that have been written 
in the privacy of the deepest retreat, carefully secluded by 
their author from every eye but his own, and recorded onl 
as passing though are all to be held up to the idle 
gaze of the world, exhibiting us in motley color, half truth 
and half falsehood, as it may happen. 

We doubt not that Mr. B. would unite with us in repro- 
bating practices like these; and we feel assured that, actuated 
himself only by the purest motives, he would agree that such 
wilful intrusions and such breaches of trust, as it were, with 
the deceased, are deserving of the strongest censure: not 
only on account of the want of decorum which they discover, 
but because they must inevitably lead to the destruction b 
their authors of many valuable compositions, which their well- 
founded fear of future biographers may induce them to com- 
mit to the flames. A false and ridiculous regard also to the 
littlenesses of the great is too often evinced, which has been 
justly censured in the correspondence between Pope and 
Swift; and had the author before us perused that correspond- 
ence, it might have spared him some portion of the pains 
which he has taken in accumulating the too minute and prolix 
details, into which he has occasionally entered on! minor 
points. An idea of this excess may be formed from his own 
words, when he is speaking of his friendly reception on 
paying a visit to the interesting scene of his inquiries, ‘ in order 
to glean every little incident in the domestic history, every 
trifling peculiarity in the habits, manners, and character of 
the illustrious subject of his biography, which might have 
escaped the notice of his fair fellow-labourer in this interesting 
field of inquiry.’ (Preface, p. 18.) 

Inde- 
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Independently of this objection, the work certainly abounds 
with much more full and complete information on a variety of 
topics, connected with the very extended and successful in- 
quiries of Howard, than any of the biographical accounts 
which have preceded it; and, indeed, with the exceptions 
which we have mentioned, it may be said to be the only tri- 
bute completely worthy of his memory which has yet been 
produced. The life by Dr. Aikin was far too confined and 
limited in its objects, excellent as in other respects it undoubt- 
edly is; and the biography by an anonymous writer, together 
with many others which appeared soon afterward, are quite 
undeserving of mention. Even some of the most liberal and 
disinterested friends of Howard must unite with us in think- 
ing that, on the whole, he could not have well met with a 
more warmly attached, able, and impartial historian than Mr. 
Brown ;—such an one as he himself would most probably 


’ have approved, — of congenial views and sentiments, — and 


imbued with a spirit of toleration and humanity which reflects 
the highest credit on his character, attached as he is said to be 
to a sect of somewhat peculiar and exclusive principles. Mr. 
B., therefore, was for the most part correct in his opinion, that 
sufficient justice had not before been done to the character 
and exertions of Britain’s great philanthropist; and we are 
indebted to him for supplying such a deficiency, with the full 
and satisfactory narration of his truly glorious career, his 
thousand deeds of charity and love. As a copious abstract, 
however, of the former accounts of his life, containing the 
various incidents and results of his different journies, is to be 
found in the eighth volume of our New Series, our closing 
inquiries will be directed chiefly to the manner in which his 
biographer has fulfilled other parts of his wy One of his 
objects, in which he has fully succeeded by fair and liberal 
argument, and just inferences, was to prove (as we have said) 
that Mr. Howard was at least a moderate Calvinist; that he 
possessed highly wrought religious feelings, with which most 
of his actions were strongly tinctured; and that he was not 
without his peculiarities. 

If any persons, however, should be led to infer that on 
these peculiar tenets Mr. B. has proceeded to erect a fair 
temple in honor of Calvinism, and that he has attributed the 
entire excellence of this great man, with all the value of his 
deeds, to the powerful workings of a sectarian spirit, we must 
say that such is not the case: though, at the same time, it was 
not likely that the author would on these points coincide with 
Howard's former biographers, especially with his excellent 
and enlightened friend the late Dr. Aikin. Thus we per- 

ceive 
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ceive that he has entered somewhat injudiciously into a sort of 
discussion of Dr. A.’s sentiments on the religious tenets of his 
friend, as contained in the ensuing remarks : 


«¢ As Mr. H.,” says the Doctor, “ was so eminently a religious 
character, it may be expected that somewhat more should be said 
of the peculiar tenets which he adopted. But besides that this 
was a topic which did not enter into our conversations, I con- 
fess I do not perceive how his general plan of conduct was likely 
to be influenced by any peculiarity of that kind. The principle 
of religious duty which is nearly the same in all systems, and dif- 
fers rather in strength than in kind in different persons, is surely 
sufficient to account for all that he did and underwent in promot- 


ing the good of mankind by modes which Providence seemed to 
place before him.” 


This open and clear avowal that Mr. Howard was actuated 
by a sense. of religious duty, in all that he undertook, might 
have been enough to conciliate the author before us, without 
his deeming it necessary to call for any farther admissions on 
the part of his biographical predecessor. Yet, not quite 
fairly interpreting that writer’s language, which merely throws 
a doubt on the peculiarity of doctrine, while it clearly de- 
scribes Howard’s eminent piety, Mr. Brown’s too great anxiety 


for raising trifles into importance leads him to these remarks, 
as if desirous of combating with a shadow : 


‘ Without feeling myself called upon to controvert a position 
which seems to place the disciples of Christ, of Mahomed, and of 
Brahma upon the same level, as to the benevolent actions which 
the principles of their religion may lead them to perform, and can 
therefore ine no difference between the Christian martyr sacri- 
ficing his life, rather than give up an article of the faith once de- 
livered to the saints, and the self-devoted victim of the impure 
and merciless Jaghernaut, as to the principle by which they are 
actuated, I think it sufficient to say that the letters and papers of 
Mr. Howard do most unequivocally prove that he was influenced 
in all he did, in every part of his conduct both in public and pri- 
vate life, by some of the peculiar tenets he had adopted ;— though 
in these tenets the doctrine of predestination, which some of his 
biographers have asserted to have had so unhappy an influence 
upon his conduct, holds no very prominent, and certainly far from 
a dangerous place. But in making this remark I wish to be dis- 
tinctly understood as giving no opinion whatever upon the ques- 
tion whether a person who not only did not hold one of the tenets 
peculiar to the Calvinists, — the body of Christians to which as it 
respects doctrine Mr. Howard belonged, — but who even openl 
oppugned some of the most essential articles of their faith, 
might not have devoted himself to the cause of humanity with as 
much zeal and precisely in the same manner as he did; but I must 
maintain, and the documents I shall hereafter produce will bear 
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me out in the assertion, that the motives that would actuate such a: 
man, — whether more natural or less scriptural is not the question 
here to be decided, —would in many respects have differed most 
essentially from those upon which Howard acted, and by which he 


himself avers that he was supported through his great and most 
laborious undertaking.’ (P. 65.) 


Now, besides the superfluous waste of words to disprove 
something which the Doctor appears never to have advanced, 
a degree of obscurity and mysticism prevails in the style and 
sentiments of the above passage, not like Mr. B.’s usual force 
and clearness of argument, and not corresponding with the 
liberal spirit and enlarged principles of other portions of the 
work. With the same religious views, he has likewise given 
us too frequent and voluminous extracts from hitherto unpub- 
lished papers, the whole of which are intended to satisfy his 
readers of the indisputable evidence of Mr. Howard’s Cal- 
vinism.— These devotional effusions, moreover, appear to have 
been produced in those moments of that amiable man’s life, 
when, added to his strong natural piety and firm Christian 
principles, his mind was worn down with fatigue and suffer- 
ing, sickened with the contemplation of human misery, eager 
to pour forth its weakness and its trust in the most impassioned 
language, and, resting its sorrows on the Rock of Ages, looked 
up to Heaven for fresh strength and consolation to pursue the 
goners task which Providence seemed to have assigned to 

im. His prayers are, at once, the sacrifice of a finely strung 
and sensitive heart, and the free but sacred breathings of a 
wounded spirit : produced by the early disappointment of his 
dearest affections in the loss of his second wife, and the mental 
aberration of an only son. We think that they are not the 
sort of materials that should have been blended in the body 
of the present work, and made the subject of a running com- 
ment, of which the following remarks will afford one among 
many instances : ari ines | 

‘ Throughout this extract,’ says Mr. B., ‘ from his private re- 
flections and most secret meditations, this faithful. and invaluable 


record of every disposition of his mind, and every emotion of his 


heart, we cannot fail to trace that habitual sacrifice of his plea- 
sures to his duties, of his own comfort and gratification to the 
comfort and gratification of others, which afterwards became the 
chief impetus in forming, and the ruling principle of his life in car- 
rying into execution, that boundless plan of benevolence for the 
relief of the most destitute and the most abandoned of his fellow- 
creatures ; which has deservedly procured for this extraordinary 


man so distinguished a place in the list of the benefactors of man- 
kind.’ . | 


Mr. B. then proceeds to state: - 
‘ We 
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. § We-next behold him most cheerfully sacrificing the delight 
which the contemplation of all that is most sublime in nature and 
most curious in art must have afforded to a taste so cultivated, and 
a heart so formed for the enjoyment of ‘the beauty and grandeur 
of the creation, as were his, because it could not be purchased 
Dut by the loss of the religious privileges to which he had been ac- 
customed ; and especially of that he most of all delighted in, the 
going up with his family and Christian friends to worship God in 
his sanctuary, according to the dictates of his conscience, no man 
daring to say him nay.’ 

We are willing to believe that, in these last observations, the 
author’s expression, * by the loss of religious privileges,’ 
alludes to Mr. H.’s absence amid foreign scenes of nature and 
of art, rather than intimates that he would have forfeited such 
privileges by indulging his admiration of those scenes: — a 
supposition, indeed, by no means warranted by the liberality 
of Mr. Brown’s general views. 

With the exception, then, of such faults as we have men- 
tioned, the work before us has many fresh claims to notice, in 
addition to the accounts already extant. It enters very fully 
into a consideration of the motives and plans, the extent of the 
inquiries, and the good works, accomplished by the illustrious 
subject of its pages; and it is clearly and well arranged: 
though we can scarcely excuse the author’s neglect in not 
having completed such arrangement by the addition of a 
copious index, and the more frequent use of dates to mark 
the particular progress and succession of the journies and 
labors which he recounts. 

* In conclusion, we have only to observe that it is impossible 
to behold without feelings of satisfaction this new impression 
of the Life of Howard, were it only as an earnest of the daily 
increasing importance attached to his labors in the cause of 
alleviating human misery, wherever it was to be found, either 
within or without the walls of a prison. His, indeed, is a 
character which cannot be two frequently held up to the ad- 
miration and example of the world; and we believe that it 
has done more towards introducing a practical Christian spirit 
into these realms, and into the various charitable societies 
now established in the world, than all the volumes of good the- 
ology or of elegant sermons that ever were written. fis acts, 
indeed, bespoke none of the Calvinistic disregard of good 
works: — he had nothing of the cazit of religion : — his piety 
was of the heart and spirit, known only “ by its fruits,” and 
in the exemplification of the precepts of his Divine Master. 
Before his time, too general a feeling of abhorrence prevailed 
among mankind for the crimes and errors of their fellow- 
creatures: they conceived it to be their duty only to punish 
Rev, Aua, 1824. Ff and 
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and to torture, — to detest and to shun the offender at the 
very time when their compassionate feelings and exertions 
were most required to reclaim him. ‘They were too apt to 
imagine that every sin was past redemption, regardless of the 
Christian dispensation of forgiveness and repentance; not 
considering that severe and unequal punishments rather 
confirm the prisoner in his violence and hatred against society, 
than win him back to the paths of virtue and peace. It was 
in this point that the mind and actions of Howard shone with 
angelic: splendor: for, excellent as he was, and “pure in 
heart,” no comparisons ever found place in his breast between 
his own uprightness and the abasement of his suffering brother. 
He stretched forth the aid of his hand, and imparted the con- 
solations of his own bosom, to those who were supposed to 
have the least claim to them, — the erring, the destitute, and 
the guilty. Such truly Christian feelings and principles will, 
ere long, we trust, be more widely diffused and brought into 
action than they have yet been: for we are persuaded that a 
just and generous confidence in them would tend more to the 
prevention of crime and misery, than the severest denuncia- 
tions which cruelty can invent, or power carry into execution. 
It is to be hoped that we are at length beginning to perceive 
that man is a rational creature; and that he possesses faculties 
which, however depraved by vice and error, are yet suscep- 
tible of being influenced through another and a better medium 
than the chain and the scourge. We may consider it as one 
of the most deserving claims which the name of Howard can 
make on the lasting gratitude of his race, that by his exertions, 
and his * faithful witness,” we were first taught to examine 
with more humane accuracy into the true distinction between 
the pride of virtue and the misery of guilt. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For AUGUST, 1824. 


POETRY. 


Art. 13. Tears for Pity. By William Barrett Marshall. 8vo. 
‘pp. 162. 10s.6d. Boards. Cadell. 1824. 

_ We have perused this volume with interest, for it displays talent . 
and information, though not combined with so high a degree of 
poetic merit as we could have wished to discern ; and though its 
author suffers too much singularity and quaintness to characterize 
his manner of treating his subjects, whatever occasional merit 
his effusions may possess. He has evidently formed himself 9 
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the model of the late unhappy poet Keats, whom he resembles 
not in his genius and powers so much as in other and more unfor- 
tunate points of resemblance. Like him belonging to the medical 
profession, and destitute of resources, he appears to have imbibed 
a passion for polite literature and poetry, without the common 
means and conveniences of indulging it. He promises, however, 
to devote himself hereafter to his professional duties alone; and 
under this condition we heartily advise his medical brethren and 
others to lend him their aid, by purchasing liberally the present 
specimens of his compositions. Indeed, we think that no person 
of any wealth, or any degree of feeling, of whatever profession, 
could be proof against the perusal of the author’s statements in 
his preface: ‘ Tears for Pity’ truly constituting the entire work. 

‘ His professional engagements,’ he. says, ‘ must henceforth 
employ his whole mind : his professional fortunes apparently doom 
him to a temporary exile from his native land.. He has studied 
much, long, and perseveringly; prosecuted the pursuit of know- 
ledge without assistance, and without advice: a limited income, 
and checquered destinies, have frustrated in part the endeavours of 
his beloved parents; and while his father was wasting for him, 
health, strength, and activity, in the burning climate of India, the 
writer conceived himself justified in setting his shoulder to the 
wheel ; and while it was probable that death might terminate the 
Jabour of one parent, thereby lessening the income of the other, to 
raise a fund for the completion of his studies, and without a 
patron to claim the patronage of public support. If he have 
failed, he has failed in a good cause ; if he have succeeded, the 
success will.be his reward; in either case, he is not ashamed of 
thus candidly explaining his motive for publishing the productions 
of his youth, in all their greenness, and in all their immaturity, 
reckless of the blight, and callous to the blow, of the assassin or 


the ruffian ; assured of the approbation of every amiable, and the 
applause of every feeling, mind.’ 


Art.14. Poetic Vigiis. By Bernard Barton. 12mo. pp. 303. 
8s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1824. 

There is at all events one advantage in the multitude of our 
modern poets, viz. that we enjoy a power of choice and selection 
which ought to satisfy every reader, however fastidious be his 
humor. If his taste lead him to lofty and imaginative themes, 
let him seek Lord Byron. —Is he lyrical ? Campbell shall content 
him.— Does he love the romantic ? Sir Walter Scott must be his 
bard.— Have the contemplative and the metaphysical any charms 
for him? Wordsworth is his author.—To those who delight in 
the happy delineation of the domestic affections, and all the 
warmer but calmer feelings of the heart, we recommend the verses 
of Mr. Barton. Were we compelled to define the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of his, poetry, we should term it “ the poetry of the 
affections ;” and, to describe it negatively, we should say that it 
possesses none of the ardent and splendid imagination which 
burns through the writings of Lord: Byron; none of the high 
lyrical power which gives such grace and dignity to the verse of 
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Campbeli; none of the rich narrative of Sir Walter Scott’s style’; 
nor any of the mystical obscurity of Wordsworth. It is the sim- 
ple and pleasing effusion of a warm and poetical heart, poured 
out in verse eminently suited to the expression of tender feelings ; 
— lucid, correct, and harmonious. At some times, poetry like 
this possesses greater charms than loftier and nobler compositions; 
as in music we occasionally prefer a simple and touching air to 
the most elaborate efforts of the great masters. A relish for this 
species of poetry seems to argue the existence of natural and un- 
sophisticated feelings, and it is always with real satisfaction that 
we find ourselves capable of enjoying it. Among modern poets, 
Burns is certainly most distinguished for the amiable and admir- 
able quality to which we have adverted ; and no one can read his 
poetry without finding all his most generous and kindly feelings 
excited. 
In the writings of the poets of this class, we frequently perceive 
a tone of melancholy sentiment which throws great tenderness 
and beauty over their verse. The temperament of genius is never 
marked by unclouded cheerfulness, and the darker and more 
ainful moments of a poet’s life are perhaps the most favorable .ta 
Inspiration. Much of this melancholy feeling appears in the fol- 
lowing simple but touching lines by Mr. Barton, which remind 
us strongly of Mr. Montgomery’s style : 


‘ Tue Poet’s Lor. 


‘ Askest thou what it is to be 
A Poet ?—I will tell thee what ; 
And show the thoughtless world, and thee, 
His weary lot. 


‘ It is to sacrifice each good 
That Fortune’s favour’d minions share, 
And in unheeded solitude 
Her frowns to bear. 


‘ It is to nourish hopes that cheat ; 
Which, when he felt them first beat high, 
Appear’d so humble, blameless, sweet, 
They could not die. 


‘ It is to feel foreboding fears, — 
Then fancy them unfounded too, — 
And last, with pangs too deep for tears, 
To own them true! 


‘ It is to cherish in the heart 
Feelings the warmest, kindest, best ; — 
To wish their essence to impart 
To every breast ; — 


¢ And then, awaking from such dream, 
With anguish not to be controll’d, 
To find that hearts which warmest seem 
Are icy cold ! 
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* ’Tis like the pelican to feed 
Others from his warm breast ; but own, 
Unlike that bird—the Bard may bleed, 
Unthank’d, unknown. 


‘ It is to pamper vicious taste, 
By spurning Virtue’s strict control ; 
Then be with Fame and Riches graced, © 
And lose his soul ! 


« Or while his humble verse defends 
Her cause, her loveliness portrays ; 
To win from her apparent friends 
Cold, cautious praise. 


‘ It is a thorny path to tread, 
By Care, by Sorrow overcast ; 
With but one thought its balm to shed, — 
“© This cannot last !” 


‘ For soon that thorny path is trod ; 
From Man he has no more to crave ; — 
Grant him thy mercy, gracious God ! 
Thou, Earth! —a grave !’ 


A considerable similitude indeed prevails between the poetry of 
Mr. Barton and that of Mr. Montgomery, both in the simplicity 
of style and in the strong tone of religious feeling ; and, in some 
pleasing lines in the present volume addressed to Mr. Montgo- 
mery, the author seems to be conscious of such a resemblance. 


‘¢ Thus have I listen’d unto thine, 
Dear friend ! — enough for me, 
If, in my artless, lowly line, 
I may resemble thee : — 
Not as an echo, which repeats, 
Unconsciously, each sound that greets 
Its own mechanic ear, — 
But in that kindred soul, and sense, 
Whose meek and holy influence 
The wise and good revere.’ 


We shall only farther quote ‘ A Poet’s Thanks,’ which we 
consider as the most pleasing composition in this very agreeable 
volume. 

‘ Nay! let not sorrow cloud thy brow, 
Nor thus in thought repine, 
Because thou see’st my vigour bow, 
My drooping health decline ; 
This heart is yet in love unchill’d, 
My spirit is as free, 
My feelings still as fondly thrill’d, 
Whene’er I turn to thee. 
‘ I know, although thou speak’st them not, 
The thoughts which fill thy mind ; 
Thou think’st thy minstrel’s earthly lot | 
Unworthily assign’d : 
Ff 3 Could 
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Could wish of thine that lot dietate,  — 
Much brighter it would be ;- 

Yet far from cheerless is his fate 
Who finds a friend like thee. 


I own I should rejoice to share 
What poorest peasants do: 
To breathe heaven’s heart-reviving air, 
And hail its vault of blue ; 
To see great nature’s soul awake 
In fiow’ret, bush, and tree, 
And childhood’s early joys partake 
In quiet haunts with thee. 


Yet more, far more, ’t would soothe my soul 
With thee, dear friend, to stray 

Where Ocean’s murmuring billows roll 
In some secluded bay ; 

The silent cliffs, the speaking main, 
The breezes blowing free, 

These could not look, speak, breathe in vain, 
If felt and shared with thee. 


But though such luxuries as these 
Remain to us unknown, 

We from our scanty store may seize 
Some joys of tend’rest tone : -— 

Proudest Prosperity had brought 
No purer bliss to me, 

Than bleak Adversity has caught 
In darkest hours from thee. 


Had fortune on our prospects smil’d, 
And sunshine round us flung, 

Had flowers alone our path beguil’d, 
Where many a thorn has sprung, — 

That thornless path, those sun-bright skies, 
Though lovely they might be, 

Could ne’er have taught my heart to prize 
What most I prize in thee. 


The bird whose soft and plaintive song 
Is heard alone at night, 
Whose note outvies the warbling throng 
That hail day’s garish light, — 
The flower that spreads in wilds remote 
Its blossom to the bee, — 

These, these, the touching charms denote 
Which I discern in thee. 

Thy voice in care, in grief, in pain, 
Has been to me as dear 

As nature owns that night-bird’s strain 
In watches dark and drear ; 

What to the bee that flow’ret’s bloom, 
Or sunlight to the sea, — 

All this and more, in hours of gloom, 
Have I oft found in thee. 





* While 
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‘ While some, as every joy decreas’d, 

Their sympathy denied, 

Or like the Levite and the priest, 
Pass’d on the other side ; 

My cares thou didst not coldly scan, 
Nor from my sorrows flee ; 

The kind, the good Samaritan, 
Was still a type of thee. 


‘ Though J may darkly pass away, 

As in the noon of life, 

And sink, by premature decay, 
From being’s feverish strife ; 

Yet thou, at least, hast been a friend, 
A noble friend to me, 

Nor with my mortal life can end 
The tribute due to thee. 


* Believe it not! the love that gives 
To life its truest zest, 
The warm affection that outlives 
The sunshine of the breast ; — 
These, these are boons surpassing far, 
What bends the worldling’s knee ; 
These, which the world can never mar, 
I owe, dear friend, to thee. 


And should some fragments of my song, 
Which thy applause endears, 

Borne on the stream of time along, 
Survive to distant years ; 

May such around thy cherish’d name 
A fadeless garland be, 

And with the poet’s purest fame 
Be twined his love for thee.’ 


We ought to observe that these ‘ Poetic Vigils’ consist alto- 
gether of short miscellaneous pieces; a kind of composition much 
more suited to Mr. Barton’s muse than longer and more laborious 
attempts. On this account, as well as on others, we prefer the 
present volume to the author’s former productions. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art.15. Memoir of the late Mrs. Henrietta Fordyce, Relict of 
James Fordyce, D.D.; containing Original Letters, Anecdotes, 
and Pieces of Poetry. To which is added, A Sketch of the Life 
of James Fordyce, D.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 139. 6s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 

The name of Fordyce, the great banker of former days, whose 
failure caused such astonishment and such losses, —of Sir William 
Fo rdyce, the physician, of so much repute forty years ago, — and 
of Dr. James Fordyce, the author of so many pious and popular 
w orks, — must give interest to the Memoirs before us, which they 
deserve also from their own intrinsic merit in relation to an 
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amiable and exemplary female, who became the doctor's wife. 
The work is written in a neat and agreeable style, and we re- 
commend it to our readers as an instructive as well as interestin 


detail. Mrs. Fordyce died at Bath, having nearly attained the 
advanced age of 89. 


NOVELS. 


Art.16. Mountalyth, a Tale. By Jane Hervey. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
Baldwin and Co. 1823. 

It seems scarcely equitable now to look for much novelty in a 
novel ; — at least it may not be expected from any but the “ master 
spirits” of an art which has been cultivated almost to exhaustion. 
We cannot say that the fair writer of Mountalyth may justly be 
complimented with the possession of extraordinary powers in the 
formation of plot, the delineatron of character, or the descrip- 
tion of event: but her work is unobjectionable in spirit and ten- 
dency, and may ‘ hold the even tenor of its way” with the great 
bulk of novels in point of composition and attraction. 


Art. 17. Rosaline de Vere. Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. Boards. 
Treuttel and Co. 1824. 

We have lately had an ample supply of historical novels, and 
religious novels; and romantic novels; and here we have that 
strange thing, a metaphysical novel,—a Kantian novel. The 
heroine is introduced in a preface to the ‘‘ courteous reader” in 
the following terms : 

‘ Who, you will exclaim, can compare with Rosaline de Vere ! 
Is she not, like the Venus de Medicis, composed of a collection of 
women? It is true, I have met with her qualities scattered among 
different women; I have put them together in her, are they not in 
harmony ? Among the millions of combinations of moral and phy- 
sical forms, such a woman may lave existed, — possibly does exist, 
— and probably will exist. In my opinion, it will be the gage of 
the high toned sentiment and intelligence of those men who fall in 
love with her, aye, and of those women, too, who admire her,’ 

It is difficult to say whether Rosaline excels most as a politi- 
cian, a metaphysician, a lover, or a maniac: but, if the impatient 
reader wishes at once to be acquainted with her in the second 
character, he may parece her letter to Clorinda, which begins at 
~p. 72. of the first volume, and which we should be inclined to quote 

for a similar purpose if. it were not too extensive for our limits in 
this case. It is sufficiently explanatory of her tenets: but, at 
p- 115. of the same volume, she is still more explicit; and, by a 
series of arguments which may be found in Helvetius, though not 
expressed there in the jargon of the Kantian school, she establishes 
the conclusion that the denying or the avowal of God is one and 
the same thing. : 

As this work is out of the common routine of novels, so we 
may admit that it displays talents above the common standard in 
such compositions: but then.it must also be confessed that while 
it is not likely, neither is it desirable, that such capabilities, so 
exerted, should become objects of more frequent contemplation. : 


Art. 
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Art, 18. Crates and Hipparchia. A Tale, in a Series of Letters; 
translated from the German of Christopher M. Wieland. , By. 
Charles Richard Coke. 12mq. pp.132, 5s. Boards. Stacy,, 
Norwich; Longman and Co., &c. London. 1823. sitoni 
Next to Goethe, the name of Wieland has perhaps been the: 

most popular among us of all German writers; and the univer- 

sality of his works (if we may so speak), which abound with so, 
much learning, combined with so much wit and entertainment, 
has rendered him a common favorite, even in places where the 
generality of his countrymen were disliked. We have often not only 
paid him detailed attention, but have offered to him the tribute of 
our high applause ; and of the little work of which a translation is’ 
now before us, we have spoken with decided praise in our 

Ixxviith volume, p. 539. Strikingly. characteristic as it is of the. 

graces, the learning, and the wit of Wieland’s manner, we think 

it would be found impossible to preserve in another language 
these qualities: as pure and entire as we would have them, If, 
then, Mr. Coke has not been able to display the masterly touches, 
the ease, the harmony, and the variety of his original, still he may 
claim the merits of simplicity and fidelity ; and these are not of 
slight attainment on the modern scale of translation : especiall 
when they are mentioned with reference to one of the most diffi- 
cult and masterly of Wieland’s classic productions, excepting 
perhaps his ‘* Menander and Glycerion,” and his still more inimit- 
able writings in the manner of the comic Lucian, 

As far as we can judge, nothing can be in better keeping with 
the character, the manners, the customs, and the mode of reason- 
ing of the antient Greeks, than the philosophical and amatory 
correspondence displayed in the letters before us. The. time, 
place, and circumstances are well imagined; the characters are 
strikingly marked ; the incidents are skilfully feigned ; and. the il- 
lustrations of the subject are rich, happy, and learned. Two or 
three of the letters are too characteristic and amusing to be 
passed over. It appears that Hipparchia, smitten with the noble 
spirit and beauty of the eloquence of Crates, had gained admittance 
to his lectures in disguise: but she afterward reveals herself, and 
writes to consult the philosopher on the conduct which she ought to 
pursue, respecting a marriage that is attempted to be forced-on 
her by her friends. Though really admiring the lady, Crates afm 
fords a proof of his stoicism by writing to her the following answer, 
— a pattern of advice to all refractory young ladies : 


‘ CrATES TO HIPPARCHIA, 


‘ As the unexpected transformation of my young friend Hip- 
parchides, into the beautiful Hipparchia, is accomplished without 
(as I hope) any disadvantage to him and myself, we will speak the 
best of it, as a thing past, or what may be still more adviseable, 
say nothing concerning it. All that I will permit myself to say, 
with respet to this little anomaly, is that it lays the duty upon me 
of acting the more cautiously, in giving the advice, which Hip- 
parchia desires of me, lest it should happen, that an involuntary 
recollection of the vanished Hipparchides may make the ‘adviser 

more 
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more partial than it is permitted for him to be, if he would justify 
the confidence with which she has favoured him. You inform me, 
that your nearest relations wish to force upon you, against your 
inclination, a youth whom J, with all Athens, know under the 
name of the handsome Leotychus, and you desire to know from 
me, whether you ought, from filial love, to sacrifice the happiness 
of your life to the wishes of a deceived father? And who is the 
person, I ask myself first of all, who lays before you a problem, 
which perhaps in the mouths ofa thousand other daughters of 
Attica would not have been at all surprising? Is it not this ver 
Hipparchia, who already in the morning of her life is illuminated 
by the light of: philosophy, and is awakened out of the stupifying 
dullness,.in which the confined souls of most of her sex dream 
away their: existence, to a feeling of the worth of her nature ; 
who not content with limiting herself to the mere duties of her 
sex, ventures to strive after a higher and purer form of being, after 
7 wisdom and virtue, in short, after the highest excellence 
which is attainable by man. Ought not this Hipparchia, at the 
moment when that question arose in her bosom, to have been able 
to read the answer, in the interior sanctuary of the God within 
her ?- What is your virtue, if it shrinks from a sacrifice which it 
owes to duty? But have I no duties towards myself, asks con- 
cealed self-love ? No, Hipparchia, duties relate only to others; 
man has duties to parents, family, country, to mankind in general, 
to all nature, for all these have a right in him, to the possession of 
which they can only attain, in so much as he acknowledges and 
exercises the derivative duties. Without doubt, self-preservation 
is the ground-work of all the requisitions which nature makes 
upon us, in all her relations. I must exist, in order to be able to 
fulfill the duties by which I am bound to nature. But for this, 
stronger incitements are requisite than mere feelings of duty. For 
that purpose, nature has provided us with passions, whose oper- 
ation is so mighty, that it is not always easily in the power of the 
best and wisest to rule them, and to submit to the duties with which 
they are always in contest. She can safely depend upon the 
strength of these inclinations, in every man, and upon their suffi- 
ciency for the purpose for which they were given. But there is 
self-deception, when a man tries to ennoble mere instincts into 
duties, and as often as this happens, there certainly lies somewhere 
in ambush a veiled desire to withdraw from a real duty, out of sel- 
fish motives. - If I grant to you, in order that we may not dispute 
about words, that you have duties towards yourself, yet these 
always remain subordinate to higher duties, and self must not be 
considered, when it comes into collision with what we owe to 
others. But here admire with me the wisdom of nature, which 
has facilitated such self-denial, through another noble, and not less 
powerful passion. NeedI name it to you, Hipparchia? What are 
we not capable of doing, for those whom we love ? What pain, what 
cares, what sufferings, are too difficult for us, if we undertake’ 
them for a person beloved? Let us now repeat the question pro- 
posed, and I trust that I may be allowed to leave it to you to 
5. translate 
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translate , out of the sophistical language of self-love into the 
language of pure dutiful feeling. What! can a soul like yours 
want strength to sacrifice, out of love to a father, who deserves 
your tenderest attachment, your wishes to his? How could she 
at the first moment, when a doubt arose in her breast, without 
being blinded by a selfish passion, conceal from herself, that the 
filial love must be very feeble, which duty could not bring to 
make such a sacrifice cheerfully? And wherein, after all, con- 
sists this hard sacrifice, which a good father rather expects from 
the love of his daughter, than demands from her duty? If the 
question were, whether she, like Andromeda and Psyche, should, in 
order to expiate some heavy crime of her progenitors, be delivered 
up to a monster, then a burst of pity for herself might very well 
be pardoned. But excepting yourself, hardly any one would ‘con- 
sider it as a great calamity, to be given as a wife to the handsome 
and clever Leotychus, who is destined for the first honours of the 
Republic, even if he had greater faults than you complain of. 
The faults which so much offend you in him, would appear un- 
important if you loved him. « They are partly faults of youth, 
which imperceptibly vanish of themselves, partly general qualities 
of people of his rank, and of men: in general. ‘They are neither 
incurable, nor of such a nature, that a man, who is in other respects 
estimable, (and that he must be, as he has the approbation of 
your father,) should on account of them be thought unworthy of 
the regard of a virtuous woman: much less would they prevent 
you from performing the sacred duties of the wife and the mother, 
and from feeling happy in the consciousness of having fulfilled 
them. If you consider your situation in this light, noble Hippar- 
chia, then I do not see why you, with some exertion of the strength 
of soul which you appear to possess, might not come to the meri- 
torious determination of yielding to the wishes of your father, and 
for the sake of the praise of generously sacrificing an inclination, 
ae a fancy, to purchase the fine consciousness, that the happiness 
of his old age is the effect of your virtue. 
‘ 18th Skirrophorion (June).’ 


The fair Greek, however, proves too powerful an adversary for 
philosophy, though apparently submitting to the whole of its laws 
and penalties. | 


‘ CRATES TO HIPPARCHIA. 


‘ Enthusiasm, dear Hipparchia, is natural to dissatisfied love in 
solitude; and I honour the lofty enthusiasm, of which you have 
given me a specimen, in its cause and effect. Every thing extra- 
ordinary, which appears in a beautiful soul, is something sacred to 
me, that I dare not venture to touch ; but if a God has betrayed my 
secret to you, how can'I any longer wish to veil myself from you ? 
How poorly must nature have gifted that man, in sense and genius, 
who did not become a little infected by so amiable an enthusiast as 
Hipparchia, and would not feel strongly tempted to realize such 
charming visions !. No, Hipparchia! the God in your bosom, who 
makes you so certain that I love you, does not deceive you, and 
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what could I add to that, which the God had revealed to you ? 
But, may not you be deceived yourself, my dear lady, if you make 
yourself so certain, that the love of an oddity like Crates will 
make you happy? Mauch also as my heart clings to you, and rich 
as is the enjoyment of life, which I can promise myself with you, 
what will angen any if I confess to you, that I cannot sacrifice even 
to you, who make so great a sacrifice to me,.a single one of the 
whims, as the world calls my peculiarities ? I feel how very much 
such a confession must hurt a beloved woman, who is entitled to 
expect the most unlimited complaisance. But the thought of de- 
ceiving her is more revolting still. Ask yourself, therefore, Hip. 
parchia, can you who were born and brought up in abundance, in 
a convenient dwelling, with splendid furniture and a numerous 
attendance, with a rich table, chests full of fine and elegant gar- 
ments of all sorts, with brilliant necklaces and bracelets, costly 
ointments, in short, with every thing which traditional custom 
makes necessary to a person of your sex and condition; can you 
all at once forego these things in order to partake with me the 
Socratic mode of life, which our degenerated age, with deriding 
contempt, calls the cynical, and confine yourself in every thing to 
the simplest enjoyment of what nature requires? Can you live 
upon three Oboles a day, dwell in a poor hut, sleep upon a hard 
bed, and exchange for ever (as you have already done once) your 
finely woven, richly folded, elegantly bordered, and embroidered 
tunics and veils, for the coarse woollen double mantle ? 

‘ Can you condescend with clear, free mind, and joyful heart, 
to do, in case of necessity, the humblest and most difficult offices of 
domestic life, and determine to do yourself all that women of your 
rank are wont to distribute amongst a whole multitude of female 
slaves? Ina word, consider how widely that which becomes the 
wife of Crates differs from the way of life and the customs of the 
Attic ladies of your class, and then inform me, whether you can 
still persevere in devoting yourself to the man who pretends to 
love you, and can make such demands of you ? 

‘ Ist Boedromion (September). 


‘ HIPPARCHIA TO CRATES. 


‘ You doubt, dear Crates, whether I do not perhaps deceive 
myself, when I take it as quite certain, that the love of such a 
singular person as you are would make me happy ? 

© However, that is a matter which is yet to be tried: must not 
I know best, whether I am happy or not? Do I require or do I 
expect, that you should make the smallest sacrifice out of regard 
for my happiness: or has only one of all the sacrifices, which you 
appear to attribute to me as a merit, the slightest value in my eyes ? 
Do I desire any thing but to live with you, and for you, and to see 
you happier than you would have been without me ? 

- € Do not be anxious on my account; the gratification of my 
heart makes me so happy, that there does not remain‘with me either 
a feeling of privation, or a wish for any thing better. 

‘ To all the questions which you begin with “ Can you a 
but can Crates have thrown out these questions quite in ne ? 
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Can he really be still uncertain, how I shall answer them? Then, 
indeed, the God in my bosom would have deceived me: I dare 
not let this thought arise ; away with it! I have, therefore, a very 
short answer to your questions. I have for more than two months 
past set about every thing which still appears to be a matter of 
doubt with you. I live in the worst chamber of our country- 
house, at Marathon; my apparel, indeed, is still feminine and 
tolerably clean, but so homely and unadorned, that the housewives 
of the wise Socrates, and of the virtuous Phocion, could hardl 
have been less so in both respects; there can be no thought of 
perfumed waters, rose-oil, and costly ointments: I know not how 
the wise man was called, (or were not you yourself he ?) who said 
that ‘‘a woman is best scented when she smells of nothing ?” I 
am of this opinion also. As for the rest, I have since that time 
waited upon myself, dressed and undressed myself, and have not 
permitted any helping hand to touch me. I provide myself every 
thing that comes upon my person; I sleep upon a pretty hard 
mattress, from six to seven’hours at longest, and am usually the 
waker of the whole house. All kinds of household affairs pass 
briskly through my hands, and I know no one so troublesome, or 
so low, but that it becomes ennobled and lightened, because I do 
it with a free will, and a cheerful heart. 

‘ With respect to my diet, I must confess, that all I take for 
myself each day, may, according to the prices in this place, be 
valued at four or five Oboles daily. : 

‘ But you I hope will rely upon me, that I, in case of necessity, 
could give up two Oboles a day, for I have never made a point of 
costly dishes, and dainty bits. I flatter myself, also, that when 
you see me as Hipparchia, you will be glad to observe how tanned 
and Semaine my complexion is become, and how red my 
hard arms are. Be therefore of good courage, dear Crates, and 
be assured that I do not consider any thing that is worthy of and 
becoming your wife as a thing at which a noble lady ought to 
blush. Are you now satisfied with me ? 

‘ 3d Boedromion (September).’ 


Art. 19. Herwald de Wake; or, the Two Apostates. A Ro- 
mance. 12mo. 8 Vols. 18s." Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 
We are here carried back to the close of the eleventh century, 

and led to contemplate seciety as it then existed in a rude and 

lawless state, when deeds of violence, feats of arms, and acts of 
superstition, constituted nearly all the employment of mankind. 

The scene opens in England, but is afterward transferred to 

** other climes and eastern suns.” Those who delight in extra- 

ordinary transitions and surprizing adventures, —in noise and 

tumult, —in * battle, murder, and sudden death,”— may be 
pleased with the eventful pages of this romance; which manifests 
much fertility of invention, and some power over the attention of 
the readér. The ‘ apostacy’ of Herwald, however, we think will 
displease and disappoint him: at least we had augured better 
things of that personage; and, as we did not anticipate his ‘ back- 
slidings,” we are neither satisfied with their occurrence nor tran- 
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quillized by their termination, when’ they ead in merited punish- 
ment. 


Art. 20. Hurstwood: a Taleofthe Year 1715. 12mo. 3 Vols. 
16s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1823. 
The year 1715 and the year 1745 have lately afforded so much 
matter for the great Scotch novelist, that the public cannot wish 
for any other writer’s interference on the same subject, ‘nor can it 
be very prudent in any other to attempt it. In the tale before us, 
however, the Scotch rebellion of 1715 is made the ground-work of 
the story: but only so far as to cause the principal dangers of the 
hero, who was in a degree connected with that'event. If, then, 
this work would not bear comparison with tliose of the Known- 
unknown, neither would such comparison be fairly instituted: but 
it may suffice to say that the composition is far from discreditable 
to the writer, in point of character, fable, and description ; and 


that it may be perused by the novel-reader not only without in- 
jury, but with interest and amusement. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 21. Additions to James Scurry’s Narrative, communicated 
by William Whiteway, his Companion in Captivity and Escape. 
12mo. Fisher. 

We spoke of Scurry’s Narrative in our Number for March last, 
p-335., and we think that the editor has done well in publishing 
these additions to it, and corrections of some errors in it, which 
they have obtained from his associate in the miseries of captivity 
and the dangers of escape. It seems fair to argue, with the 
editor, that the agreement of Whiteway with Scurry substantiates 
«the representations of the latter; and that even his corrections, 

while they shew Whiteway’s disposition for accuracy, cast no im- 
putation on Scurry, since they are seldom important, and may be 
ascribed to obvious causes, or the common imperfections of our 
nature. Indeed, the only idea, that strikes us in the way of objec- 
tion, is the wonder that either Scurry or Whiteway should be able, 
under all the circumstances, to remember and to communicate so 
much as they do. — We are told that the latter is now a laborer 
in the employ of the East India Company, in London. 


Art.22. The Atrocities of the Pirates: being a faithful Narrative 
of the unparalleled Sufferings endured by the Author during 
his Captivity among the Pirates of the Island of Cuba; with an 
Account of the Excesses and Barbarities of those inhuman 
Freebooters. By Aaron Smith, who was himself tried at the 
Old Bailey as a Pirate, and acquitted. 12mo. 4s. 6d. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1824. 

This narrative bears all the appearances of authenticity, and must 
communicate to every reader of it the most acute sensations of 
horror on ‘contemplating the sufferings of the writer, and of 
others who fell into the hands of the pirates. An equally strong 
feeling, but of another kind, must also be excited by it ; viz. sur- 
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prize that such a nest of rascals, inflicting unprovoked misfortunes 
and misery on their fellow-creatures, and disgracing the very 
name and nature of MAw, should be suffered to continue their 
scandalous career, without more effectual means being taken to 
extirpate them. The account of Mr. Smith, and the frequent 
details in the news-papers, remind us of old times, when such 
freebooters were the terror of the seas: but whose bloody 
deeds had, till lately, become the kitchen or nursery-stories of. 
donbtful days, rather than the daily and authentic records of ex- 
isting events. We may indeed say, 


—— ‘ Pudet hec opprobria nobis 
Et dict potutsse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


Art. 23. Fatal Errors and Fundamental Truths, illustrated in a 
Series of Narratives and Essays. 12mo. pp.340. 9s. Boards. 
Baldwin and Co. 1824. 

We cannot greatly object to this volume, because it appears to 
be written with very good intentions: but on matters of religion 
the author’s views are somewhat over-strained. It is not for the first 
time that we now declare our disapprobation of the holy alliance, 
which has within these few years been established between the 
writers of sermons and novels; an alliance which must, we think, 
have the effect of rendering their writings unsuitable to any class 
of readers, since they will be too grave in substance for the gay, 
and too light in appearance for the serious. Fifty years ago, such 
a volume as the present, which contains a number of tales and 
narratives, would have been ushered to the public under the name 
of ‘‘ Twelve serious Discourses,’’? or some such appropriate title. 
— The best story in the collection is ‘ The Young Clergyman,’ re- 
lating the history of a male coquet or masculine jilt, which is told 
with great simplicity and feeling. These qualities likewise dis- 
tinguish the tales of ‘ The Divorcee’ and ‘ Caroline.’ — A few 
extracts from various authors are added; among the best of 
which are ‘ Sketches, selected and modernized from Sir Thomas 
Overbury’s Characters;’ a quaint but very agreeable volume. 


Art. 24. The Old Arm-Chair; or, Recollections of a Bachelor. 
A Tale, by Sexagenarius. 12mo. 4s. Boards. Sold at No.38. 
Newgate-Street. : 

An old arm-chair, well stuffed at the back, in the bottom, and 
on the elbows, is one of the most inviting and comfortable pieces of 
furniture imaginable. After the fatigues of the day, we can smoke 
a pipe of the best Virginia or take a nap in it, and perchance a 
pleasant dream. A kind-hearted ‘ Bachelor’ has invited us to repose 
a while in his comfortable depositary ; and we can affirm that, after 
the hard benches or stools on which we are sometimes obliged to 
sit, for many hours, we have found his chair’ very comfortable, 
and have read his tale in it quite at our ease. 


CoRRE- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


. In our account of Captain Smyth’s Memoir of Sicily, Review 
for July, p. 232., we remarked that, in his netices of the analogy 
between the Pagan and the Roman Catholic polytheisms, he had 
** evidently availed himself of the elegant and valuable treatise of 
Mr. Blunt,” which work was examined in vol. ci. p. 146. Such 

peared to us to be the case, from the strong similarity between’ 
the remarks in the two publications, and we had no. knowlege of 
any facts that militated against this supposition. We have, how- 
ever, received a letter from Mr. Jacob, of Cadogan-Place, Sloane- 


Street ; in which it is his object to shew that Captain S. could not 
have been indebted to Mr. Blunt. 


“ I beg,” says he, “ to state to you, that Captain Smyth left England in 
June, 1821, and on his voyage to the object of his present expedition 
reduced the materials he had formerly collected into the form in which 
they are now before the public. The manuscript was conveyed to me in 
November or December, 1821, and remained in my hands till it was com- 
mitted to the press. It is:‘thus impossible that Mr. Blunt’s book, published 
in December, 1822, whatever may be its merits, could have been scen by 
my friend Smyth when he wrote his own.” : | 


We spoke on this subject according to the evidence then before 
us, and we now give to our readers the above additional testi- 
mony. In the absence of our coadjutor, who wrote the article on 
Captain Smyth’s book, and who is now at a great distance, we 
cannot add any farther observation. 





Inquisitor is referred to our last Appendix. 





’ We mean to examine in our next Number the publication men- 
tioned by Civis. rae | 





When the cockerel in literature, who signs Detector, attempts 
again to crow, let him hot do it in the presence ‘of veterans who 
ean chase him from his ground, and chastize him for his impertin- 
ence, in the twinkling of an eye and the flapping of a wing. We 
say no more at present: but woe to him if he provokes more here- 
after. : | 





4cp The Aprennix to this volume of the Review will be pub- 
lished. with the Number for September, on the first of October. 





|. gy We again recommend to the notice of our readers the lately 
published Genrrat Inpex to the whole of the New ‘Series-of the 
Monthly Review, in two large vols. 8vo.; as not only a most con- 
venient but a necessary guide to that (now) extensive portion of 


our work, and to the History of Literature for the period which it 
includes. 
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